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John  B.  Wellee  amd  Usclk  Abe  —While 
ia  Washiugton  we  hoard  a.  good  story  In  regard 
to  Uncla  Abe  and  John  li.  Wellar,  "the  Mexi- 
cau  killei-." 

Weller  was  at  Wa«hiagton  Bottling  hli  ac- 
connts  as  Minister  to  Mexico.  After  their  ad- 
justment, he  concluded  to  pty  bis  respects  to 
Mr.  Lincoln,  witli  wiicm  he  had  served  in  Con- 
gresB.  i-le  called  at  the  Presidential  mansion, 
and  was  courteously  re^iifivod. 

'•Mr.  President, "  said  Coioiuel  WoUer.  "i 
have  called  on  you  to  say  that  I  most  heartily 
endorse  the  conservative  position  you  have  as- 
sumed, and  will  stand  by  yon  so  long  as  you 
prosecute  the  war  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Union  and  Constitution." 

"Colonel  Weller,"  said  the  President,  "I  am 
heartily  glad  to  hear  you  say  this." 

"What  do  you  want,  Coionel?"  asked  Abra- 

''I  desire  to  be  appoiaied  Co.iimodoTe  m  llu 
Navy,"  said  Weller. 

The  President  replied— "Colonel,  I  did  not 
tbiuk  you  had  any  exj.entnce  as  a  sailer-" 

"I  never  had,  Mr.  President,"  said  Weller; 
"bat  Jadgiig  from  the  Bii^alitr-GenoraU  you 
have'appo"it'^*l  in  Ohio,  the  less  experience  a 
man  has,  the  hit-her   position    he  attains.-' 

Lincoln  turned  off  with  a  hemty  lau;jh,  and 
)  said—"!  owe  you  one,  Colonel."— i^■<^ic<.■a  (0  ) 

Atza  s  ~   ^  r<  cv  > 
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OFFICE-SEEKERS  IN   WASHINQTON.  ^ 

Scene  Outaldc  the  Room  In  tb*  Whlt«  U«iiM  wli*ni  IImII 
Prraident  Tfoldn  hU  Cfublnat  MeetinK*. 

Officb-seekino  baa  become,  of  lute  years,  «juite  a  science  in  thii^; 
great  Republic,  and,  as  an  iUustration  ol  tho  manners  of  th«'; 
present  time,  our  artist  in  Washington  has  given  a  graphic  sketeltl 
of  the  "raob  of  gentlemen"  which  generally  gathers  around  tbt, 
door  of  the  room  in  the  Executive  Mansion  where  Sir.  linooki 
holds  his  Cabinet  meetings.  When  one  of  the  Secretaries  comav' 
out  from  the  "'  Sacred  Presence"  ho  is  eagerly  seixcd  u|pon  by 
some  one  who  has  the  good  fortune  to  know  him,  and  is  eom«' 
pelled  to  underj^o  the  purgatory  of  a  series  of  introductiona 
almost  fabulous  m  extent.  Tlie  unhappy  Minister  escapes  from 
his  tormentors  with  the  vague  idea  that  he  has  been  captured  by 
a  crowil  of  Smiths,  Browns,  Joneses  and  Robinsons.  Indeed,  h« 
sometimes  feels  more  like  the  fag-end  of  a  mob  himself.  The 
enormous  amount  of  intellect,  labor,  time  and  patriotism  wasted 
by  office-seekers  always  puts  us  in  mind  of  poor  Nyin's  advea- 
ture  of  tho  fiddle-case,  as  narrated  by  that  veracious  hlstoiita* 
Shakespeare,  who  deposes  that  the  aforesaid  Nym  stole  a  fiddle^ 
case,  carried  it  half  a  score  of  leagues,  and  then,  to  save  himsell' 
from  being  hanged  as  a  thief,  sold  it  for  a  penny  J  If  our  office- 
seekers  would  bestow  on  some  reputable  calling  the  energy  and 
toil  they  wftnte  in  securing  a  spoonful  of  Government  pap,  they  i 
woTild  die  happier  and  wealttiier  men. 
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1863,  Jvly  23  Post  Master  General 


Lincoln   Letter,  July   24,  1863. 

Fac-simile  of  the  Original  Letter  to  the  Postmaster- General,  Dated  Washington,  July  24,  1863. 

This  Letter  was  one  of  Three  Selected  by  John  G.  Nicolay  for  the  Republican  Club  Souvenir  of  1894,  as  Representing 
Lincoln  at  his  Best. 


\ ' 


.—Anew  story  of    Mr.   Lincola  is  re- 
lated  by  a  correapoQdent   of    Harper'e 
Magazine.    This  gentlemaa  called  upon 
Mr*  Lincoln  soon  after  he  was  installed, 
And  while  awaiting  the  President's  ieis- 
^e,in  walked    several   officers    of   the 
sipanish  navy,  to  pay  a  visit  of  courtesy 
**o  the  American  ruler.    They  mistook 
Ihe  visitor' for  the  President,  and  yrWle 
ihey  made  their  pleasant  speeches  to  the 
logner .  the  letter  shook  with  laughter, 
Iftd  motioned  to  his  caUer  to  go  on  witfe 
ibe  faroe.    The  correspondent  conchides: 
P^tbought  now  I  had  paved  the  way  to 
Ihe  position  I  had  come  to  ask.    I  made 
ap  my  mind  to  address  the  President  in  a 
lew  way,  and  thus  add  to^the  hold  I  al- 
ready had  upon  him.    So,  when  my  time 
Jame  I  stepped  up  to  Mr.  L.,and  sald:'^ 
I'Sir,^  have  seen  the  annoyance  to  whicl| 
>you  are  subjected  by  so  many  and  often-; 
Weated  requests  for  innumerable  posii^ 
tions,  etc.    Now  if  jou  wUl  permit  me  tff 
jhake  hands,  1  will  try  to  smother  my  d^-, 
lire  for  a  certain  position  I  bad  comft 
|o  ask  from  you.'    Mr.  L.  jumped  up^ 
|nd  grasping  my  hand,  said:    'Sir,yoi« 
Ikre  one  man  in  a  thousand.    I  am  doubl;^ 
Indebted  to  you.     You  have  beea  tbf 
iaeans  of  conveying  to  those  Spanish  o£- 
Icers  the  idea  that  the  President  of  t^ 
lt|»ited  States  is  a  very  handsome  man, 
iLi4  then  you  do  npt  even  ask  an  oflBce, 
jiut,'  be  ad^ed,  'bMry  home.    ;^9»j  ^ 
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Abraham  Lincoln's  Idea. 

While  so  much  is  now  being  said  in 
regard  to  "nonpartisanship  in  office 
holding"  and  the  will  o'  wisp  of  the 
civil  service  reform  is  driving  every 
thinking  man  on  a  path  that  leads, 
nobody  knows  where,  it  is  well  to 
consider  for  a  moment  "the  action 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  this  particu- 
lar." Says  Hon.  George  S.  Boutwell 
in  a  recent  paper  of  reminiscences  of 
Mr.  Lincoln: 

"In    these    days,    when    politicians 
ind     parties     are     odious     to     many 
,houghtful   and   earnest    minded   per- 
sons, it  may  not  be  amiss  to  look  to 
Ir.  Lincoln  as  a  politician  and  parti- 
san.    These  he  was,  first  of  all  and 
always.     He  had  political  convictions 
that  were  ineradicable,  and  they  were 
wholly  parisan.     As  the  rebellion  be- 
came    formidable,       the     Republican 
party  became  the  party  of  the  union, 
and  as  the  party  of  the  union,  with 
Mr.  Lincoln  at  its  head,  it  was  from 
first  to  last  the  only  political  organi- 
zation in  the  country  that  consistent- 
ly, persistently  and  without  qualifica- 1 
tion  of  purpose,  and  in  the  end  sus-  | 
cessfully,   met   every   demand   of  the  | 
enemies  of  the  government,  whether 
proffered   in   diplomatic   notes    or   on 
the  field  of  battle.    He  struggled  first 
for  the  Union  and  then  for  the  over- 
throw of  slavery,  as  the  national,  for- 
midable enemy  of  the  Union.     These 
were  his  tests  of  political  friendship, 
and  he  carefully  excluded  from  place 
every  man  who  could  not  bear  them. 
He  accepted  the  great  and  the  most 
manifest  lession  of  free  government 
— that  every  wise   and   vigorous   ad- 
ministration represents  the  majorityl 
party,  and  that  the  best  days  of  ev- 
ery free  country  are  those  days  when 
the  party  takes  and  wields  power  by 
the  popular  verdict  and  guards  itself 
at  every  step  against  the  assaults  of 
a    scrutinizing    and    vigorous    opposi- 
tion.    As  a  consequence  he  accepted 
the  proposition  that   eveiy  phase   of 
executive    discussion,    or    of    eminent 
administration    of   power,    should    be 
occupied  by  the  friends   of  the  gov- 
ernment.   This,  not  because  the  spoils 
belong    to    the   victory,    but    for    the 
elevated  and  sufficient  reason  that  the 
chief  officer  of  the  State  are" instru- 
mentalities and     agencies     by  which 
the  majority  carry  out  their  princi- 
ples, perfect  their  measures  and  ren- 
der their  policy     acceptable      to  the 
country;    and    also    for    the    further 
reason    that    in    case    of   failure    the 
administration     is   without   excuse.- 
Sept.  2,  1885. 
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OFFICE  SEEKING  ANGERED  HIM. 

passion  Blazed   Out   When  Partisans 
J  from    California    Persistently    An- 
noyed Him. 

The  pressure  for  office  during  the  first  few 
morths  of  the  n<?w  admanlstration  says 
George W.  Julian,  wasutterly  unprecedented, 
and  beggared  all  description.  It  was  a  sort 
of  epidemic,  and  Mr.  Lincoln,  at  times,  was 
perfectly  appalled  by  it.  It  gave  him  no 
pause  but  pursued  him.  relenitlesisly,  night 
and  day,  and  there  were  moments  whe-n  hi& 
face  was  the  picture  of  indies<.'rlbable 
weariness  and  despair.  It  jarred  upon  bis 
sentimeat  of  patriotism,  when  the  country 
was  Just  entering  upon  the  awful  struggle 
for  its  life,  and  seemed  to  make  him  sick  at 
heart.  Sometimes  he  lost  his.temper.  An  in- 
stance of  this  occurred  soon  after  his  in- 
auguration, which  also  illustrates  his  fidel- 
ity to  his  friends. 

A  delegation  of  ■California  Reput^licans 
called  on  htm  with  a  proposed  political  slate 
covering  the  chief  offices  on  the  Pacirtc  coast. 
Their  program  was  opposed,  in  part,  by 
Senator  Balder  of  Oregon,  who  quite  natural- 
ly claimed  the  right  to  be  consultedi  respect- 
ing the  patronage  of  his  section  of  the  union. 
Some  of  the  Californians  unwisely  sought  the 
accomplishment  of  their  purpose  by  a.sauil- 
ing  both  the  public  and  private  character  of 
the  Oiegon  senator,  who  was  aii  old  Ume 
triend    of   the   president. 

The  anger  of  IVIr.  Lincoln  was  kindled  in- 
stantly, and  blazed  ferth  with  such  ve- 
hemence and  Intensity  that  everybody  pres- 
ent quailed  before  K.  His  wrath  was  simply 
terrible,  as  he  put  liis  foot  down  and  told 
the  delegation  that  Senator  Baker  was  his 
friend;  that  he  would  permit  no  man  to  as- 
sail him  In  his  presence;  that  it  was  not  pos- 
fcible  for  them  to  accomplish  their  purpose 
by  any  such  methods.  Tie  result  was  that 
the  charges  against  Senatoi-  Baker  were 
summarily  withdrawn  and  apologized  fcr, 
and  such  a  41spositlon  of  the  offices  on  the  j 
Pacific  slope  Anally  made  as  proved  satisfac-  j 
iory  'to  all  parties.  These  facts  I  learned  at  | 
the  time  from  an  intimate  peit-onal  friend  ' 
who  formed  a  part  ot  the  delegation,  and, 
who  was  afterward  honored  by  an  important 
appointment  in  I'.is  state. 


LINCOLN  IN  TME  WHITMMQm^ 


COLONEL  HAY'S  PEKSONAL  BEMLN'ISGEISCKS. 
Trom  TJie  Century,     /'g^'f  (  ~" 

In  the  uiidst  of  a  crowd  of  viuitors  who  l)egan 
to  arrive  Cixily  iu  the  morning  ami  whw  were  j)nt 
out,  fjruuibhng,   by   the  survantfa  who  clobcd  the 
doors* at   niiajuylit,    tlie   Tresident   pu^aued    those 
labors  wliicli  will  carry  his  name  to  distant  ages. 
'  ihere  was  little  ordtT  cjr  system  about  it;  those 
around  liim  strove  from  beginning  to  end  to  ere* 
barriers  to  delend  him  against  coustaiit  interrup- 
tion,   but   the   President   himself   was   always  tue 
first  to  break  tliem  down,      lie  disliked  an'ythina; 
that  kept  i)erple  from  him  who  wanted  to  see  him, 
and  althougli  tlie  continual  contact  witli  iniportu- 
uity  wbich  lie  could  not  satisfy,  and  witli  distress 
which  lie  Could  not  always  relieve,  wore  tcrrildy 
upon  liim  and   made  him  an   old  man  before  hiS 
:  time,  he  wo.uld  never  take  the  neeessiiry  measures 
•t«  deleiid   liiniself.      f Ic  cuni'nued  to  the  end  rc- 
.ceiving    tliese   swarms   of   visitors,   every    oni-    of 
whom,   even   the   most   welcome,    took   siunethiiiij 
■from    liini    iu    the   way   of   waited    nervous    fi:rce. 
HeuJ'y  ^Vllsl,n  once  reuionstiatcd  with  him  al)o,uti 
,it:     "  Vou   u-iil  wear  yourself  out."     Jle  rcpliett 
vWith  one  of  tlio.s<'  smiles  iu  whicli  there  was  bo 
'tmich  of  sad;;ess,  "They  don't  wa:it  much  ;  tliey  get 
but  little,  and   I  must  see  tiiem.'     Jii  most  cases 
he  <^iuld  do  theui  no  good,  and  it  atliicLed  iiiul  to 
see  lie  coiti^  not  make  them   understand   the  im- 
possibility   of   granting'   their   retjuests.     One   huli 
afternoon  a  private  soldier  who  had  someh<jW  \X, 
ncceas   to,  liim   persisted,    after   repeated    explaiia- 
tions  that  his  catit,'  was  one  to  be  settled    by   his 
immediat.'   superiors,   in    begging   that   the   Presi- 
dent wouki  give  it  his  iiei-souai  attention.    Lincoln 
at   last    burst   out:    "Now,   my    man,    go    away  I 
[I  cannot  attend  t(^  all  these  details.     1  could  as 
;,ea6ily  l)ail  out  the  Pulomric  wilii  a  spoon." 
I     Of  course  it  \vas  not  a.ll  pure  waste  ;  Air.  Lincoln 
gained   much  of  information,   sornething  of  cheer 
and   encouragement,   from   tliese  visits.     He    par- 
ticularly enjoyed   c-^nversing  witli  oliiccrs  of  the 
,aruiy  and  navy,   newly  arrived  from  the  hold  or 
•from   sea.      lie   listened    witii    the   eagerr-ets    o,f   a 
child   over  a    lairy   tale   to   (iartiel.'i's  graphic,  ac- 
count of  the  battle  of  ,Chickamauga ;  he  was  al- 
wr,ys   deli.^u^    Avith    the    wise    and    wrtiv    sailor 
talk  of  .Toiiu   A,   Dahlgren,   (iustavus  V.   i'ox  and 
Commander  lienry  A.   Wise.     Si)metimcs  a  word 
fitly  ap:.ken  had   its  results.     When   K.   B.  Ayrcs 
called  on  him  in  company  with  Sfmattu-  Harris,  and 
was  introduced  as  a  ca^itain  of  artillery  who  had 
taken  part  in  a  recent  unsuccessful  engagement, 
he  asked  :      "How  many  guns  did  you  tak^'  in?'' 
:"Six,"  Ayres   answered.        "How   many   did   yo,u 
bring    out?"    the    President    asked,    malicLou^ly. 
"Eight. "     This  uue.vpected  reply  did  much  to  gaia 
Ayres  Ids  merited  promotion. 

The  inventors  were  more  a  source  of  amusemcnti 
than  annoyance.  Tlicy  were  usually  men  of  some 
originalify  of  cliaracter,  not  infrefjuentiy  carried 
to  eccentricity.  Lincoln  liad  a  (juick  compre- 
hension of  mechanical  principles,  and  often  de- 
tected a  flaw  lu  an  invention  winch  the  contriver 
had  (lA'erlouked.  He  would  sometimes  gu  out 
ito  the  waste  lields  that  then  lay  south  of  the 
E.Yecutive  JIansiou  to  test  an  experimental  guu 
or  torpedo,  lie  used  to  quote  with  much  merri- 
ment the  Bideuiii  dictum  of  o,ne  rural  inventor  that 
"*  ;  "-"un  ought  not  to  rekyle ;  if  it  rekyled  at  all, 

•tiie  aftervVafd  rf^HfelSJ' tewipalJ 
-casion  he  worked  one  with  his  <  jn  hands  at  the 
Ajsena],  and  sent  forth  peals  of  Homeric  laughter 
a«  the  balls,  which  liad  not  power  to  penetrate  the 
target  set  up  at  a  little  distance,  came  bounding 
back  among  the  shins  of  the  bystandera.  He 
accompanied    Colonel    Hiram    Berdan    cue    day   to 

J  the  camp  of  Ids  sharpshooters  and  tiiere  practiBcd 

I  in  the  trenches  his  long-disused  skill  Ayith  tlie 
rifle.  A  few  fortunate  sirits  from  his  own  gun 
and  liis  pleasure  at  the  still  better  mark.smanship 
of  Berdau  led  to  the  arming  of  that  admirable 
regiment  with  breech-loaders. 

At  luncheon  time  he  had  literally  to  run  the 
gantlet  through  the  crowds  who  filled  tlie  cor- 
ridors between  his  office  and  the  rooms  at  the 
west  end  o,f  the  house  occupied  by  tjie  family. 
The  afternoon  wore  away  in  much  ^le  same  man- 
ner as  the  morning;   late  In  the  day  he   usually 

1  drove  out  for  an  hour's  airing ;  at  (>  o'clock  he 
dined.  He  was  oiie  of  tlie  mo/st  abstemious  of 
men  ;  the  pleasureis  of  the  table  had  few  attrac- 
tions for  liimT  His  breakfast  was  an  egg  and  a 
cup  of  coffee ;  at  lunoheoh  lie  rarely  took  moro 
than  a  biscuit  and  a  glass  of  milk,  a  plate  of  fruii 
in  its  season;  at  dinner  be  ate  sparingly  of  one 

;or  two  courses.  He  drank  little  or  no  wine:  not 
that  he  remained  always  on  principle  a  total  ah-- 

.  staiaer,  as  he  was  during  a  part  of  Ifis  early  life  ■ 


he  never  cared  ior  wine  or  liq.uor^  of  «M|»y  soit^i 
;  »nd  never  used  tobacco.  ^ii 

.  ■      .        :        .    ■    1 

During  the  first  year  of  the  Administration  thof 
house  was  made  lively  by  the  games  and  pi-anlcai; 
of  Mr.   Lincoln's  two  younger  children,  William, 
and   Thomas ;    Robert,    the  eldest,   was   away  atv 
Harvard,  only  coming  home  for  short  vacations.:, 
The  two  little  boys,  aged  eight  and  ten,  with  their; 
•  Western   indeiiendence    and    enterprise,    kept   the  ] 
house  in  an  uproar.     They  drove  tlieir  tutfir  wildi 
with    their    good-natured    disobedience ;    they   or*;: 
ganized  a  minstrel  show  in  the  attic ;  they  made-^ 
acquaintajice   witli  the  office-seekers  and  became! 
the  hot  champions  of  the    distressed.       William!' 
was,  with  all  his  boyish  frolic,  a  child  of  greatJ 
promise,   capable  of  close  application  aud  study.? 
tie   had   a   fancy    for  drawing    up   railway   time-' 
tables,  and  would  conduct  an  imaginary  train  fi^ra, 
Clucago  to  New-York  with  perfect  precision.     He 
wrote  childish  verses,  wliich  sometimes  attained 
tlie  unmerited  honors  of  print.     But  this  bright, 
gentle,  studious  child  sickened  and  died  in  Febru-' 
ary,  IHfi'J.     His  father  was  profoundly  moved  by' 
hhs  death,  though  he  gave  no  outward  sign  of  his ! 
trouble,    but  kept  about  liis   work   the   same  as  i 
ever.     His   bereaved    heart   .seemed    afterward   to 
pour       out       its       fulness       on      his      youngest: 
oliild.        "Tad"     was     a     merry     wann-blooded,  ; 
kindly       little      boy,       perfectly      lawless      and 
full  of  odd  fancies  and  inventions,  the  "chartered 
Ubertine"    of   the   Executive   lilansion.        He   rai!, 
continually  in  and  out  of  his  father's  cabinet,  in- 
terrupting  his   gj-avest   labors   and    conversations 
with  his  bright,  rapid  and  very  imperfect  speech— 
for  he  luul  an  impediment  which  made  his  articu- 
lation almost   unintelligible   until  he  was   nearly- 
grown.     He  would   perch  upon  his  father'  knee, 
and   sometimes   even   on   his   shoulder,   while  tlia 
most  weighty  conterences  were  going  on.     Some-, 
times  escaping  from  the  domestic  authorities,  he; 
would  take  refuge  in  that  sanctuary  for  the  wholp 
evening,   dropping  to   sleep   at   last  on   the  floor, 
wlien  the  President  would  pick  him  up  and  carry 
Mm  tenderly  to  bed. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  life  was  almost  devoid  of  recrea- 
tion.    He    sometimes   went   to    the    theatre,    and 
was  particularly  fond  of  a   play   of  Shakespeare 
;  well  acted.      He  was  so  delighted  with  Hackettin' 
I  "Falstaff"  that  he  wrote  him  a  letter  of  warm, 
congratulation,    which    pleaseil   the   veteran   actor" 
I  so  much  that  he  gave  it  to  "  The  New-York  Her- 
;  aid,"    which   printed    it  with    abusive   comments.' 
Hackett  was  greatly  mortified  and  made  suitnbla 
apologies;  upon  which  tlie  President  wrote  to  hin». 
again  in  the  kindliest  manner,  saying : 

"  G-ive  yourself  no  uneasiness  on  the  subject. 
...  I  certainly  did  not  evpect  to  see  my  note  in 
print:  yet  I  have  not  been  much  shocked  by  the 
comments  upon  it.  They  are  a  fair  specimen  of 
what  has  occurred  to  me  t'nioiigh  lile.  I  hava  < 
endured  a  great  deal  of  ridiciOe,  without  much 
malice ;  and  have  received  a  gri\at  deal  of  kind- 
ness, not  quite  free  from  ridicule.  I  am  used  to .': 
it." 

This  incident  had  the  usual  seciuel ;  the  veteran 
comedian  asked  for  an  oflice,  wlucli  the  Presidenfl 
was  not  able  t«  give  him,  and  the  pl'asant  ac- 
quaintance ce.'i.sed.  A  hundred  times  this  ex- 
perience was  reiieated  :  a  man  whose  disposition' 
and  talk  were  agreeable  would  be  ii'troduced  to 
the  President;  he  took  plea.sure  in  h.is  conversa- ' 
tion  for  two  or  thrpe  intor^'icws,  and  then  this 
congenial  yiersou  would  ask  some  favor  imposaibl* 
to  grant,  and  go  away  in  bir.iernes.s  of  spirit.  11; 
is  a  cross  that  every  President  must  bear.  ,   ..: 

. .....jwiiBaiii 


■  The    Century 

Lincoln  on  the  Spoils  System. 


CIVIL-SERVICE  reforni  had  not  made  its  appear- 
ance in  American  politics  when  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
President,  but  there  is  evidence  that  he  was  at  heart  a 
disciple  of  it,  and  would  have  been  one  of  its  most  vigor- 
ous champions,  had  he  lived.  The  descent  of  the  office- 
seekers  upon  him  was  stupendous.  Colonel  John  Hay, 
inhis  "  Life  in  the  White  Housein  the  Time  of  Lincoln," 
published  in  The  Century  for  November,  1890,  says 
that  "  in  the  first  days  after  the  inauguration  there  was 
the  unprecedented  rush  of  office-seekers,  inspired  by  a 
strange  mixture  of  enthusiasm  and  greed,  pushed  by 
motives  which  were  perhaps  at  bottom  selfish,  but 
which  had  nevertheless  a  curious  touch  of  that  deep 
emotion  which  had  stirred  the  heart  of  the  nation  in 
the  late  election.  .  .  .  The  numbers  were  so  great,  the 
competition  was  so  keen,  that  they  ceased  for  the  mo- 
ment to  be  regarded  as  individuals,  drowned  as  they 
were  in  the  general  sea  of  solicitation."  Colonel  A. 
K.  McClure  gives  a  similar  picture  in  his  personal  rec- 
ollections, saying  in  reference  to  the  condition  of 
affairs  in  Washington  at  the  beginning  of  Lincoln's 
administration  : 

The  place-seekers  swarmed  in  numbers  almost  equal 
to  the  locusts  of  Egypt,  and  the  President  was  pestered 
day  and  night  by  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  country, 
who  clamored  for  offices  for  their  henchmen.  I  well  re- 
member the  sad  picture  of  despair  his  face  presented 
when  I  happened  to  meet  him  alone  for  a  few  moments 
in  tlie  Executive  Chamber  as  he  spoke  of  the  heartless 
spoilsmen,  who  seemed  to  be  utterly  indifferent  to  the 
grave  dangers  which  threatened  the  government.  He 
said;  "I  seem  like  one  sitting  in  a  palace  assigning 
apartments  to  i.mportunate  applicants  while  the  structure 
is  on  fire,  and  likely  soon  to  perish  in  ashes." 

The  reforni  is  moving  on  surely.  It  would  be  expe- 
dited if  those  who  believe  in  it  would  live  up  to  it.  As  we 
have  said  before,  one  trouble  is  that  people  are  good- 
natured,  and  when  their  friends  want  places  under  a 
new  administration,—  that  is,  places  not  vacant,  and 
only  to  be  made  vacant  by  the  demands  of  the  office- 
seekers,—  these  good-natured  people  allow  themselves 
to  become  part  of  the  pressure  for  the  places,  by  their 
recommendations  and  solicitations.  It  must  sometimes 
look  to  the  appointing  powers  as  if  the  whole  country 
rose  up  and  demanded  not  civil-service  reform,  but  po- 
sitions in  the  civil  service. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  rushing  a  reform  ahead  of 
public  opinion,  and  thus  injuring  ihereform  ;  and  there 
are  many  i)Oaitions  whicli  are  political  in  the  true  sense, 
and  should  be  taken  possession  of  by  the  party  of  the 
majority  after  every  election.  But  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
citizen  to  do  his  share  in  eliminating  not  only  the  spoils 
system,  but  the  spoils  idea,  from  politics  ;  to  press  upon 
the  authorities  the  necessity  of  continually  extending 
the  merit  system,  and  of  acting  according  to  its  spirit 
outside  of  the  classified  service.  For  it  is  no  exagger- 
ation to  say  that  the  evils  of  the  spoils  system  are  illus- 
trated in  every  sinister  career  in  the  history  of  modern 
American  polities  ;   every  disgraceful  "  success  "  is  to 
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be  laid  at  its  doors  ;  every  corrupt  ring  has  here  its  ori- 
gin. It  is  the  menace  and  enemy  of  honest  adminis- 
tration in  every  community  in  the  country;  it  degrades 
our  legislatures,  State  and  national  ;  and  the  cause  of 
good  government  triumjihs  only  when  this  pernicious 
system  is  thwarted  or  overcome. 
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-fleetest  cruiser  afloat  the  New  York  will  con- 
tinue for  many  years  to  be  the  pride  of  the 
New  American  Navy. 


ment,  and  especially  as  applied  to  th.e:  person- 
nel of  the  forces  which  do  the  work.  More- 
over it  is  not  the  president's  business  to  be  an 
ofl&ce  broker,  and  he  should  be  relieved. 


Mr.  W.  E.  Curtis,  whose  resignation  as 
the  director  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Re-  \  In  declaring  the   constitutionality  of  the 


publics  President  Cleveland  recently  accepted, 
is  the  author  of  "  The  United  States  and  For- 
eign Powers,"  the  third  bookinthe  C.L.S.C. 
course  for  the  current  year.  When  the  late 
James  G.  Blaine  was  asked  nearly  two  years 


Chinese  Exclusion  Act,  passed  by  the  last 
Congress,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
did  not  relieve  the  perplexity  of  the  situa- 
tion. While  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  settles  finally  the  constitutionality  of 


aeo  to  name  the  man  best  qualified  to  write    the  law,  its  enforcement  cannot  be  made  pos- 


this  book  on  the  United  States  and  foreign 
governments,  Mr.  Blaine  unhesitatingly  sug- 
gested Mr.  Curtis.  The  book  has  had  a  wide 
reading,  as  it  deserved.  Mr.  Curtis  has  long 
been  connected  with  the  State  Department, 
notably  during  Mr.  Blaine's  term  as  secretary 
of  state,  including  the  Pan-American   Con- 


sible  except  by  a  further  act  of  Congress.  Of 
the  $100,000  appropriation  carried  with  the 
law,  only  $16,000  remain.  If  the  law  were 
carried  into  effect  it  is  estimated  that  more 
than  $6,000,000  would  be  required  to  pay  for 
the  deportation  of  the  hundred  thousand 
Chinese  now  in  this  country  who  have  not 


\ 


gress  His  work  as  the  head  of  the  Bureau  of  complied  with  the  severe  and  exacting  terms 
American  Republics  was  productive  of  many  of  the  law.  There  being  no  money  available 
important  results  and  his  resignation  is  to  be  for  the  purpose  the  law  at  once  becomes  a 
regretted  for  many  reasons.  V     dead  letter,  and  for  a  time  at  least  there  need 

be  no  fears  of  complications  with  the  Chinese 
government.  The  next  Congress  may  be 
expected  to  take  up  the  question  and  if  it 
does  not  revoke  the  law  entirely  it  will  not 
be  surprising  to  find  the  present  statute 
pruned  of  its  many  radical  provisions. 

The  public  health  outlook  is  improving, 
and  it  seems  that  we  may  reasonably  hope 
to  escape  the  cholera  epidemic  which  for  a 
time  seemed  imminent.      The    situation  in 
Europe  is  much  improved  over  what  it  was 
at  this  time  a  year  ago  or  indeed  as  late  as 
this   spring.      In  May,   1892,  cholera  in  its 
worst  form  had  spread  from  India  to  Persia, 
where  it  ravaged  the  country,  rapidly  spread- 
ing westward,  menacing  eastern  Europe  and 
causing   alarm    throughout   the   continent. 
This  year  another  outbreak  of  the  pestilence 
is  not  expected  in  Germany,  and  in  Russia 
the  progress  of  the  disease  is  slow,  while  in 
Asia,  where  cholera  seems  to  be  indigenous, 
the  situation  differs  materially  from  that  of  a 
year  ago.      Expert  scientists  have  declared 
within  a  few  weeks  the  improbability  of  an- 
other visitation  of  the   pestilence   in    this 
country   and   the   improving    condition    of 
things  in  Europe  is  a  hopeful  sign.     There 
should  be  no  relaxation  of  effort  to  put  into 
practice  the  best   sanitary  regulations  and 
with  the  strict  administration  of  our  quaran- 
tine system  and  the  employment  of  the  facili- 
ties at  hand  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
cholera  can  be  kept  without  our  ports. 


It  was  after  an  experience  of  less  than  a 
year  as  president  of  the  United  States  that 
Abraham    Lincoln    said  to  his  former  law 
partner,  "This  human  struggle  and  scram- 
ble for  ofiice,  for  a  way  to  live  without  work, 
will  finally  test  the  strength  of  our  institu- 
tions."     Perhaps    President  Cleveland  had 
this  text  in  mind  when  he  gave  out  the  first 
inkling  of  his  plan  for  the  extension  of  the 
civil  service.     It  is  reported  upon  fairly  relia- 
ble authority  that  Mr.  Cleveland  has  in  con- 
templation a  system  of  civil  service  which 
shall  have  application  to  the  working  force 
of  the   various   departments,  the   treasury 
especially.     If  the  reports  are  to  be  credited 
the  new  plan  would  amount  to  little  less  than 
a  complete   change  in  the  rules  relating  to 
the  requirements  and  tenure  of  department 
offices.     The  service  would  be  carefully  grad- 
ed and  business  principles  applied,   taking 
into  account  moral,   intellectual,  and  phys- 
ical fitness,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  politics. 
Such  a  change  would  necessarily  have  to  be 
brought  about  by  legislation,  and  Mr.  Cleve- 
land will  ask  the  early  attention  of  the  new 
Congress  to  the  plan  which  it  is  presumed 
he  will  present  in  his  first  message.     Com- 
ment on  the    new   policy  of  the   president 
should  be  reserved  until  the  reported  propo- 
sition assumes  the  form  of  an  official  reality. 
There  is,  however,  a  well-settled  conviction 
among  us  that  business  methods  are  desira- 
ble and  necessary  in  the  conduct  of  govern- 
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«  Wien  Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  youth  liardly  of  age, 
pand  fitruggUng  with  poverty  and  privation  la 
ils  effort  to  qualify  himself  for  the  practices 
;of  th*  law,  a  devoted  friend  went,  without  Ms 
''knowledge,  to  Springfield,  and,  on  his  return, 
S^d  to  hlna : 

V  "Abraham,  I  have  procured  for  you  a  clerk- 
ship in  the  U.  8.  Laad-OtBce  at  Springfield,  Wfili 
will  ylrfd  you  a  good  living  and  enable  yft  t»  I 
-gtudy  law  unvexed  by  debt  and  want."  j 
f  "I  tbasK  yoQ,  my  friend,"  said  the  poOE^outhr 
!^?hut  I  cannot  accept  the  place." 
»  "Why  BWtT' 
$'  "Because  I  an>  a  Whig  on  principle,  tnd  as  1 
iSueh,  hav^  no  claim  to  office  or  favor  frwi  the  j 
present  Administration.  I  do  not  choose  touncuri 
,ap  obligation  in  that  quarter,  and  I  couU  not ' 
take  the  place  without  incurring  one.  Pleafee  say 
to  those  who  have  offered  it  that  I  than^  them, 
ihut  mast  decline.''  ;  __, 
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OFFICE  SEEKING  ANGERED  HIM. 

'passion  Blazed  Out  When  Partisans 
from  California  Persistently  An- 
noyed Him.  11^^ 

The  pressure  for  office  during  the  first  few 
months  of  the  new  admSnlstratlon,  says 
George  W.  Julian,  was  utterly  unprecedented, 
and  beggared  all  description.  It  was  a  sort 
of  epidemic,  and-  Mr.  Lincoln,  at  times,  was 
perfectly  appalled  by  it.  It  gave  him  no 
pause,  but  pursued  him'  relentlessly,  night 
and  day,  and  'there  were  moments  when  his 
face  was  the  picture  of  Indescribable 
weariness  and"  despair.  It  jarred  upon  Ms 
sentiment  of  patriotism,  when  the  country 
was  just  entering  upon  the  awful  struggle 
for  Ita  life,  and,  seemed  to  make  him  sick  at 
heart.  Sometimes  he  lost  his  temper.  An  in- 
stance <jf  this  occurred  soon  after  his  in- 
auguration, which  also  illustrates  his  fidel- 
ity to  his  friends. 

■  A  delegation  of  California  Republicans 
called  on  him  with  a  proposed  political  slate 
covering  the  chief  offices  on  the  Faujflc  coast. 
Their  program  was  opposed,  in  part,  by 
Senator  Baker  of  Oregon,  who  quite  natural- 
ly claimed  the  right  to  be  consulted  respect- 
ing the  patronage  of  his  section  of  the  union. 
Some  of  the  Californians  unwisely  sought  the 
accomplishment  of  their  purpose  by  assail- 
1ns  oifuV  u'ie  pUDiic  aiiu  private  ciiaracter  ot 
the  dregon  senator,  who  was  an  old  time 
friend   of   the   president. 

The  anger  of  Mr.  Lincoln  was  kindled  In- 
stantly, and  blazed  forth  with  such  ve- 
hemence and  intensity  that  everybody  pres- 
ent quailed  before  It.  His  wrath  was  simply 
terrible,  as  he  put  Ivis  foot  down  and  told 
the  delegation  that  Senator  Baker  was  his 
friend;  that  he  would'  permit  no  man  to  as- 
sail him  in  his  presence;  that  it  was  not  pos- 
sible for  them  to  accomplish  their  purpose 
by  any  such  methods.  Ti-.e  result  was  that 
the  charges  against  Senator  Baker  were 
summarily  withdrawn  and  apologized  for, 
and  such  a  disposition  of  the  offices  on  the 
Pacific  slope  finally  made  as  proved  satisfac- 
tory to  all  parties.  These  facts  I  learned  at 
the  time  from  an  intimate  personal  friend 
who  formed  a  part  of  the  delegation,  and 
who  was  afterivard  honored  by  an  important 
appointment  in  bis  state. 


What  It  Cost  Lincoln  to  Be  Severe 
Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  always  give 
away  to  his  natural  feelings  of  pity 
and  tenderness.  In  his  high  position 
as  a  ruler  and  executive,  he  could  not. 
But  the  firmness  in  him  that  sent  a 
fellow-beng  to  death  ever  caused  him 
a  bitter  struggle.  Judge  Bromwell, 
of  Denver,  who  visited  him  in  March 
1865,  reports  Mr.  Lincoln's  own 
words.  Mr.  Seward  and  several  other 
gentlemen  were  also  present,  and  the 
President  gradually  came  to  talk  on 
decisions  of  life  and  death.  All  other 
matters  submitted  to  him,  he  declared 
were  as  nothing  in  comparison  to 
these,  and  he  added: 

"I  reckon  there  never  was  a  man 
raised  in  the  country  on  a  farm, 
where  they  are  always  butchering  cat- 
tle and  hogs,  and  think  nothing  of  it, 
that  ever  grew  up  with  such  an  ever- 
sion  of  bloodshed  as  I  have,  and  yet 
I  have  had  more  questions  of  life  and 
death  to  settle  in  four  years  than  all 
the  men  who  ever  sat  in  this  chair 
put  together.  But  I've  managed  to 
get  along  and  do  my  duty  as  I  be- 
lieve, and  still  save  the  most  of  them, 
and  there's  no  man  knows  the  dis- 
tress of  my  mind.  But  these  have 
been  some  of  them  I  couldn't  save — 
there  are  some  cases  where  the  law 
must  be  executed.  There  was  that 
man — ,  who  was  sentenced  for  piracy 
and  slave-trading  in  the  high  seas. 
That  was  a  case  where  there  must 
be  an  example,  and  you  don't  know 
how  they  followed  and  pressed  to  get 
him  pardoned,  or  his  sentence  com- 
muted; but  there  was  no  use  of  talk- 
ing- 

"And  then,  there  was  the  case  of 
Beal,  on  the  lake.  That  was  a  case 
where  there  must  be  an  example. 
They  tried  me  in  every  way.  The 
wouldn't  give  up,  but  I  had  to  stand 
firm  on  that,  and  even  had  to  turn 
away  his  poor  sister  when  she  came 
and  "begged  for  his  life,  and  let  him 
be  executed,  and  he  was  executed,  and 
I  can't  get  the  distress  out  of  my 
mind  yet." 

As  the  kindly  man  uttered  these 
words  the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks, 
and  the  eyes  of  the  men  surrounding 
him  moistened  in  sympathy.  There 
was  a  profound  silence  in  which  the 
rose  to  depart.  Three  weeks  after  the 
President  was   killed. — Oct.   30,   1879. 


HE  READ   HIS    iVlAM. 


Lincoln's     Rsiuitif)     to     a     Visitor     Wlic 

Woulrl   Mot   tAeut   His  Gazs. 

As  1  c;uin'  u\)  to  tlie  railius'  in   frmii 

of  the  pi'cs'id  .'lit   lie  v^-us  rcadin,;;-  a   [la 

jior    that    liad   just    been    pre.seiitcd    ti' 

him  by  a    man   who  sat  in   the  chaii' 

oppdslto  him  and   who  seemed  by   liis 

n-stlesauess   and   unsteady   eyes    to   be 

of  a  nervous  disposition  or  under  great 

iciteuient. 

Mr.   Lincoln,  still   lioldin?  the  paper 

(I  and  without  movement  of  any  kind. 

aused    and,    raising    bis   eyes,    looked 

n-  a  long  time  at  this  man's  face  and 

/emed    to    be    looking   down    into    his 

cry  soul.    Then,  resuming  his  reading 

-ii-  a  few   moments,   he  again  paused 

iind  cast  the  same  piercing  look  upon 

bis  visitor. 

.SudtlcLily,.  ^^■illlont  warning,  he  drop- 
ped the  parser,  and,  stretching  out  his 
long  ai-in,  he  [lointed  his  finger  directly 
in  the  face  of  his  vis-a-vis  and  said. 
••Whafs  tlie  uiatler  with  youV" 

The  man  M.immered  ' and  finally  re- 
plied. "Xorlii-iv.;'." 

"Ycfi,  tluM'ii  -i.s,"  said  Lincoln.  "You 
can't  IugI;  ti..-  in  tlie  r;i;o!  You  La\'e 
not  looked  me  in  the  face  since  you 
sat  there!  Even  now  you  are  looking 
out  that  window  and  (.'annot  look  me 
in  the  eye!"     ■ 

Then,  liinging  the  paper  in  the  man's 
"Lap,  he  cried-:  "-Take  it  back!  There  is 
something  wrong  about  this!  1  M^ill 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it!"  And  the 
discomfited  individual  retired.— T.  B. 
iiancroft  in  aicClure's  Magaziiic. 
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Abraham  Lincoln  has  become,  in 
a  very  large  degree,  a  legendary 
hero.  This  is  natural  by  reason  of 
the  circumstances  surrounding  his 
death.  But  the  fact,  whatever  the 
reasons  for  it,  has  made  it  partic- 
ularly difficult  for  his  biographers 
to  hold  the  proper  perspective  of 
his  life. 

The  best  way  to  get  the  "feeling" 
of  the  real  Lincoln  is  to  visualize 
the  man  who  played  the  leading 
role  in  some  of  the  actual  incidents 
of  his  time. 

The  office  of  Senator  of  Illinois 
was  the  prize  dangled  before  the 
principals  in  the  Lincoln-Douglas 
debates.  Lincoln,  although  handi- 
capped at  the  start  by  the  greater 
prestige  of  his  opponent,  was  grad- 
ually drawing  into  the  lead  when  he 
dumbfounded  his  friends  by  show- 
ing them  a  question  which  he 
meant  to  propound  to  Douglas  at 
their  next  meeting. 

His  friends  argued  and  remon- 
strated, but  Lincoln  was  adamant. 

"If  you  ask  that,"  they  said, 
"you  can  never  be  Senator." 

"Gentlemen,"  replied  Lincoln, 
"1  am  killing  larger  game.  If 
Douglas  answers,  he  can  ne\er  be 
President;  and  the  ne.xt  presiden- 
tial campaign  is  worth  a  thousand 
of  this." 

Out  of  the  4,700,000  votes  cast 
in  the  election  of  18b0,  Lincoln 
received  only  1,850,000.  Fifteen 
states  gave  him  no  electoral  vote 
and  in  ten  states  he  failed  to  receive 
a  single  popular  vote. 

Then  for  four  months  he  was 
forced  to  sit  inactive  and  watch  the 
steady  dissolution  of  the  Union 
while  President  Ekichanan  did  noth- 
ing to  stop  matters.  .A.  vast 
quantity  of  arms  were  sent  from 
northern  arsenals  for  distribution 
in  the  south. 


Threats  were  made  against  the 
life  of  the  President-elect,  forcing 
him  to  enter  Washington  unan- 
nounced for  his  inauguration.  He 
secretly  left  the  back  door  of  his 
hotel  in  Harrisburg,  entered  a 
carriage  and  was  driven  rapidly  to 
the  railway  station,  where  a  car 
and  engine,  absolutely  dark  except 
for  the  headlight,  were  waiting  for 
him.  The  Washington  train  was 
held  that  night  at  Philadelphia  for 
"an  important  package."  The 
presidential  coach  was  coupled  on 
behind  as  soon  as  it  arrived  and 
Washington  was  reached  the  next 
morning. 

Even  up  to  the  last  minute  bets 
were  being  made  in  the  hotel  lob- 
bies and  on  the  streets  of  Washing- 
ton that  Lincoln  would  never  be 
President. 

'  Yet  despite  the  crushing  burden 
which  rested  upon  him  at  noon  on 
that  fourth  day  of  March,  a  llood 
of  self-seeking  politicians  swarmed 
around  him.  One  day  he  was  sur- 
prised by  an  intimate  friend  look- 
ing particularly  downcast  and  de- 
pressed. 

"What  is  the  matter,"  the  friend 
asked,  "bad  news  from  the  Army""" 

"No,  it  isn't  the  .-\rmy,"  he 
replied  with  a  weary,  humorous 
sm.ile,  "it's  the  postoffice  at  Browns- 
ville,  Missouri." 

It  was  a  well-known  hnt  of  gossip 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war  that 
McClellan  had  made  contemptuous 
mention  of  the  President  and  his 
Cabinet.  Gradually  these  passed 
to  remarks  of  open  disrespect  which 
culminated  one  night  when  Mr. 
Lincoln,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Seward  and  a  secretary,  went  to  the 
General's  home. 

Being  told  that  he  was  at  a  wed- 
ding, the  visitors  waited  an  hour 
for  his  return.  They  heard  the 
servant  at  the  door  tell  him  that 
they  were  there,  but  the  General 
paid  scant  heed,  and,  passing  the 
door  of  the  room  in  which  the>'  sat, 
went  on  upstairs. 

After  another  half  hour  thc\  sent 
word  that  they  were  still  waiting. 
Word  came  back  that  the  General 
had  gone  to  bed. 

The  President  refused  to  notice 


this  action  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  better  at  the  time  not  to  be 
making  points  of  etiquette  and 
personal  dignity.  But  thereafter 
he  sent  for  McClellan  to  come  to 
him. 

I.N  August,  preceding  his  second 
election,  the  prospects  for  success 
looked  dark.  Lincoln  was  con- 
vinced that  he  would  never  be 
elected,  so  he  wrote  the  following 
memorandum  which  he  laid  away 
as  a  compact  vv/ith  his  conscience  in 
case  of  defeat: 

"This  morning,  as  for  some  days 
past,  it  seems  exceedingly  probable 
that  this  administration  will  not  be 
elected.  Then  it  will  be  my  duty 
to  co-operate  with  the  President- 
elect so  as  to  save  the  Union  be- 
tween the  election  and  the  inaug- 
uration, as  he  will  have  secured  his 
election  on  such  ground  that  he 
cannot  possibly  save  it  afterward." 

One  tiay  Cameron,  Secretary  of 
W  ar  and  one  of  Lincoln's  principal 
political  rivals,  sent  out  a  report  in 
favor  of  arming  negroes  for  military 
ser\ice.  He  knew  at  the  time  that 
this  was  contrary  to  Lincoln's 
policy.  Lincoln,  Jiowever,  showed 
no  anger.  He  merely  recalled  the 
advance  copies  and  asked  Cameron 
to  modify  them. 

hor  a  time  the  incident  seemed 
forgotten,  but  one  day  Cameron 
was  made  Minister  to  Russia  and 
there  was  a  new  Secretary  of  War. 

Cameron's  successor  in  office  was 
Stanton.  He  was  as  explosive  and 
impetuous  as  Lincoln  was  slow  to 
anger.  On  one  occasion  it  was 
leported  to  Lincoln  that  Stanton 
had  called  him  a  "damned  fool." 
The  President  thought  a  minute 
and  replied,  "If  Stanton  said  I  am  a 
damned  fool,  1  must  be  one  for  he  is 
nearly  always  right." 

Ir  WAS  the  same  Stanton,  a  few 
months  later,  who  left  the  bedside 
in  a  poor,  little,  commonplace  room 
of  a  commonplace  jboatding  house 
where  the  President  lay  with  a 
bullet  in  his  brain  and  announced 
to  a  waiting  world.  "Now  he 
belongs  to  the  Ages" 


Bon.  f.  B.  Preston 


ALS 


April  20,  1849 


His  View  on  Patronage. 

Lincoln's  attitude  toward  building 
up  the  political  party  through  patron- 
age and  preferment  of  party  newB- 
papere  in  the  nmtter  of  government 
advertising  is  disclosed  in  a  letter  he 
wrote  to  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Pres- 
ton, which  was  as  follows: 

Springfield,  111., 
April  20,  1849. 

Hon.  W.  B.  Preston: 

I  ^No'"  member  of  the  Cabinet  knows 
I  so  well  as  yourself  the  great  anx- 
t  ietv  I  felt  for  General  Taylor  s  elec- 
tion, and  consequentlv  none  could 
'    BO  -well  appreciate  my  anxiety  for 

I    the  success  of  his  admlnistratlon- 
Therefore  I  address  you-It  is  seen 
here  that  the  government  advertis- 
ing, or  a  great  part  of  it.  Is  given 
to    the     Democratic    papers-This 
gives  offense  to  the  Whig  papers; 
Ind    if  persisted  in,  will  leave  the 
administration  without  any  news- 
paper support  whatever.  It  causes, 
Sr  will  cause,  the  Whig  editors  to 
fail  off,  -while  the  Democratic  ones 
will  not  be  brought  in  by  it-I  sup- 
pose General  Taylor,  because  both 
ot  his  declarations  and  his  inclina- 
tion,   will   not   go   the   doctrine   of 
removals  very  strongly;  and  hence 
the  greater  reason,  when  an  office 
or  a  job   is  not  already  in  Demo- 
cratic   hands,     that    it    should    be 
given  to  a  Whig-Even  at  this,  full 
half     the     government     patronage 
will   still  be   in   the   hands   of  our 
,    opponents  at  the  end  of  four  years; 
i    and  if  still  less  than  this  is  done 
'    for  our  friends,  I  think  they  will 


have  just  cause  to  complain,  and  I 
verUy  believe  the  administration 
can  not  be  sustained— The  enclosed 
paragraph  is  from  the  leading 
Whig  paper  in  the  State— I  think 
it  is  injudicious,  and  should  not 
have  appeared;  still  there  Is  no 
keeping  men  silent  when  they  feel 
they  are  wronged  by  their  friends 
—As  the  subject  of  this  paragraph 
pertains  to  the  War  Department, 
I  would  have  written  Mr.  Crawford, 
but  that  it  might  have  appeared 
obtrusive,  I  having  no  personal 
acquaintance  with  him— I  am  sure 
you  will  not  be  offended. 
Your  obt.  Servt. 
^,„^  --,  ^_jV.  LINCpLtL^ 

Sees  Policy  Successful.  1 

In  disucssing  Lincoln's  party  fealty, 
Mr.  Hertz  said: 

"Lincoln  never  abdicated  his  power 
of  appointing  and  filling  the  appoin- 


tive positions  in  his  administration. 
He  had  no  general  almoner  or  dis- 
penser of  patronage.  He  looked  Into 
practically  every  important  appoint- 
ment himself,  and  no  matter  how 
low  were  the  fortunes  of  war  he 
always  was  ready  to  consider  the 
strengthening  of  the  party  in  one 
place  or  another  by  judicious  distri- 
bution  of   patronage. 

"He  not  only  picked  important  ap- 
pointees in  the  civil  side  of  the  ser- 
vice, he  picked  the  leading  comman- 
ders and  chieftans  of  the  army  and 
navy  as  well,  and  before  he  had  con- 
cluded his  task  he  had  the  best  men 
of  the  whole  North  and  West  around 
him  and  with  him.  Never  was  a 
policy  more  successful,  never  was  a 
theory  of  government  more  complete- 
ly vindicated.  Lincoln's  will  pre- 
vailed everywhere,  to  be  followed  by 
universal  success  and  victory  every- 
where." -  -  - 


His  View  on  Patronage. 

Lincoln's    attiude    toward    building! 

up  the  political  party  through  patron- | 

age  and  pref  ermennt  of  party  news-  | 

papers  in  the  matter  of  government. 

advertising  is  disclosed  In  a  letter  he ' 

wrote  to  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Pres- , 

ton  which  was  as  follows: 

Springfield,  111., 
April  20,  1849. 
Hon.  W.  B.  Preston: 
.    Dear  Sir:  ; 

No  member  of  the  Cabinet  knows 
so  well  as  yourself  the  great  anx- 
iety I  felt  for  General  Taylor's  elec-  I 
tlon,  and  consequentlv  none  could 
so  well  appreciate  my  anxiety  for 
the  aucces.s  of  his  administration— 
Therefote  I  address  you-It  is  seen 
here  that  the  government  advertis- 
ing, or  a  great  part  of  it,  is  given 
to  the  Democratic  papers— This 
gives  offense  to  the  Whig  papers; 
and,   if  persisted  in,  will  leave  the 

—administration  without  any  news- 
paijer  support  whatever.  It  causes, 
or  will  cause,  the  Whig  editors  to 
fall  off,  while  the  Democratic  ones 
will  not  be  brought  in  by  it— I  sup- 
pose General  Taylor,  because  both 
of  his  declarations  and  his  inclina- 
tion, will  not  go  the  doctrine  of 
removals  very  strongly;  and  hence 
the  greater  leason,  wiien  un  office 
or  a  job  is  not  already  in  Demo- 
cratic hands,  that  It  should  be 
given  to  a  Whig  Even  at  this,  full 
have  the  government  patronage 
will  still  be  In  the  hands  of  our 
opponents  at  the  end  of  four  years; 
and  it  still  less  than  this  ia  done 
for  our  friends,  I  think  they -will 
have  just  cause  to  complain,  and  I 
verily  believe  the  administration 
can  not  be  sustained— The  enclosed 
paragraph  is  from  the  leading 
Whig  paper  in  the  State— I  think 
it  is  injudicious,  and  should  have 
have  appeared:  still  there  is  no 
keeping  men  silent  when  they  feel 
they  are  wronged  by  their  friends 
—As  the  subject  of  this  paracranh_ 
pertains  to  the  War  Department, 
I  would  have  written  Mr.  Crawford, 
but  that  it  might  have  appeared 
obtrusive,    I    having    no    personal 

I    acquaintance  with  him— I  am  sure 
you  will  not  be  offended. 

'  Your  obt.  Servt. 

■  A.  LINCOLN. 

I  Sees  Policy  Successful. 

In  discussing  Lincoln'  party  fealty, 
;  Mr.  Hertz  said: 

"Lincoln  never  abdicated  his  power 
of  appointing  and  filling  the  appoin- 
tive positions  in  his  administration. 
He  had  no  general  almoner  or  dis- 
penser of  patronage.  He  looked  into 
practically  every  important  appoint- 
ment himself,  and  no  matter  how 
low  weie  the  fortunes  ot  war  he 
alwavs  was  ready  to  consider  the 
strengthening    of    the    party    In    one 

lace  or  another  by  judicious  distri- 

utlon    of   patronage. 

"He  not  only  picked  Important  ap- 
pointees In  the  civil  side  of  the  ser- 
vice, he  picked  the  leading  comman- 
ders and  chieftans  ot  the  army  and 
navy  as  well,  and  before  he  had  con- 
cluded his  task  he  had  the  best  men 
of  the  whole  North  and  West  around 
him  and  with  him.  Never  was  a 
policy  more  successful,  never  was  a 
theory  of  government  more  complete- 
ly vindicated.  Lincoln's  will  pre- 
vailed everywhere,  to  be  followed  by 
universal  success  and  victory  every- 
where." — •"'  i"<ni«"""' 
/   -  '                               '    ■'•■''  /    '•'      > 


I 


LINCOLN  LETTLRS 


][incoln_Onj;at^^ 

Z:;^r.   Hitherto   UnpubU^hed   '^'-,^'";:°^^'^^X' 
On  Public  Pau-onage  To  '^^;;^^^Y^!^%^X^^ 


T3manucl   lierl 


xlw   York   collector   bi'Unc 
has   made  publi^  unpublished   letters  ^vrltten  by   Abra- 
has   made  ^"^"^  V        '  ^^.^^^„„_  secretary  of  the 

riployment  or  public  patronage  as  a  means  o.  to- 
^varding  political  service. 

..<   „    Ar^rii   ■>    Mr.  Lincoln  urged  the 
In  one  letter,  written  Apul  -,  ^^r-  ^ 

V      f   whiirs   where    vacancies    occurred.      In 

ruttcrlleld  as   con.missloner  of  the  general  iand  oftlce 

political    campaign.      Lincoln   Avaa 
office,   which  went  to  Butterfield. 

Both    letters    were    written    In    SpringHeld.      1  he    one 
urging  Whigs  for  office  reads: 

■  p  ♦>m   i^ihinet   knows    so    \\«-ii 

j)gj^^.   Sir— No   member  of  the  caDinei   i-  rmvlof's 

asTo^-self  the  great  anxi.ty  I  felt  for  ^^'^^^^^ 
election,  and  consequently  none  could  ^Zi^trZln- 
Hate  my  anxiety  for  the  ^^^^^^^^^J^^^  ,,,  ,ov- 
Tlierefore  I  address  you-It  is  ^^^^^''^J  ^^ 

ernment  advertising  or  ^^^^^^^^'^^  Whig 
the  Democratic  paper.-this  S^^s  ^^„,inistra- 

papers;    and,  if  P-^^^^^^^^'.^^tupport    whatever.      It 

"^^  ^T:^nZs:^^^^^  eXs  to  fan  off.  whfie 
r S;m:;;rr;   wiU   not   ^  fought   in   .V.^ 

suppose  General  Taylor,  ^"^^f ^^^"^^^.t'/aoctrine  of 
ations  and  his  '-•';-;  -^^f^^^;,^  Z  greater  reason, 
removals  very   strongl    .   ^.'^'^/'^  ^      i,.  Democratic 

.vhen  an  office  or  a  job  is  not  f^^^^^^\^^^^^  ^,  .^is. 
hands,  that  it  should  be  given  to  a  ^U   »     L  ^^^^ 

run  half  tho  government  patronage  ^^^^  ^^'^  .^.  ,,a 
hands  of  our  opponents  at  the  end  o£_  tojj-     .^^^^^^^ 

,   -Ul  1.SS   than   -i^;^;^t°-   tVplIin.    and '  I    verily 

peared;  still  there  ^^, -.'-XSieTds^Astlie  subject  of 
feel  they  are  wronged  b>  then  fiends  ^^^^^^_^^^     , 

this  paragraph  perta.ns  to  the  ^^a^^^  ^^^^^  .^  ,^^^„,., 
would    have   wntteu   .-*ti.    ^-ij'-^      ^  ^,,^^1  f^^.quaint- 


Th.    protest    t.salnai    naminE    Eullcrn.lJ    i=    as    tol- 
lows: 

T^     ,.  «i,-     ir  l'^  '1  delicate  matter  to  oppose  the  wisiies 

ceived   letters   assuring   me   it   was   >'^t     mi  ^    ^^^ 

mmmmm 

reasonable    one.      Mr.    hJutterntiu    '^   |  '>  nftice 

aualidecl^and.  I  suppose.  -^^^^^.^Sns.^n'ts^?'^^ 
fo'ught"  a"  h°e  ce  V.nd  'laboH^ous  battle  i'n  lUinoi.  man>^oi 
iTs  spending  almost  the  entire  year  i»  the  content     Th 

f  ^:ry"^ronLr^i^^adin!.^;:i!:  !::m^ICtS;:dd.  Uo 

;?and  S  rin^  before  the  last,  when  you  and  I  were 
Lhuost^weating  blood  to  ^ave  General  Taylor  noml^ 
nuted  this  same  man  was  ridiculing  the  idea,  ana 
oin^^'  for  Mr  flay:  and  when  General  T.  was  nomi- 
nated I  hevvent  out  of  the  city  of  Chicago  to  aid  in  his 
elettk-n  it  is  more  than  1  ever  heard,  or  believe,  let 
when  le  election  is  secured,  by  other  men's  l^bor.  and 
even  a-ainst  his  effort,  why.  he  is  the  rirst  man  on  hand 
for  the  best  office  that  our  state  lays  am'  claim  to. 
l^,-,!!  ihis  thint,'  be-  Our  Whigs  will  tln-ow  down  their 
ani's  and  hght  no -more,  if  the  fruit  of  their  labor  is 
thus  disposed  of.  If  there  is  one  man  \"  thU  state  ^lio 
desires  B.'s  appointment  to  anythmg,  1  declaie  I  "<i^« 
not  heard  of  him.  What  influence  operates  sic)  for 
hhn  I  cannot  conceive.  Your  position  makes  it  a  mat- 
te of  peculiar  interest  to  you,  that  the  administration 
shaU  be  successful;  and  be  assured,  nothing  can  inore 
endanger  it  than  making  appollitments  through  old- 
hawker  foreign  Influences,  which  offend,  rather  than 
K-ratify.  the  people  immediately  interested  in  the  off  ceb. 
Can  you  not  find  time  to  write  me,  even  half  ajj  lon^ 
a  letter  as  this?     I  shall  be  much  grath^ed  it  you  will. 

Tour   Obedient    Servant, 

A.  LliNCOLX. 


LINCOLN'S  HUMOR  REVEALS  HIM 
AS  PATIENT,  TENDER  AND  WISE 

Not  in  the  Anecdote  Only,  but  in  the  Philosdphy  That  Enabled 
Him  to  Meet  Difficult  Situations  It  Found  Its  Expression 


Lincoln's  humor  hat  raoently 
been  the  subject  of  a  controversy 
between  psychiatrists.  In  the  fol- 
lowing article  Lincoln's  humor  is 
discussed  by  a  keen  student  of  tha 
great  President  and  his  papers. 
By  EMANUEL  HERTZ. 

LINCOLN'S  humor,  like  every 
other  phase  of  hla,  character, 
i  has  been  the  subject  of  con- 
troversy.  His  detractora  see 
In  the  anecdotes  attributed  to  him 
only  one  more  proof  of  vulgarity  and 
Incompetence.  That  some  of  them 
had  the  earthiness  of  the  prairies, 
■where  Lincoln  came  to  manhood, 
need  not  be  denied.  But  the  charge 
that  Lincoln  was  In  the  habit  of 
telling  questionable  stories,  not  only 
in  the  company  of  men  but  in  the 
company  of  women,  cannot  be  sus- 
tained against  the  testimony  of  such 
witnesses  aa  President  Van  Buren, 
Judge  Davis,  Senator  Trumbull, 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  and  a  host  of 
others.  Lincoln  was  poet  enough  to 
grasp  the  common  phrase— too  much 
a  poet  to  be  unnecessarily  gross. 

The  assertion  that  his  hum'or  ran 
into  an  untimely  levity  is  as  untrue 
as  the  assertion  that  it  was  habitual- 
ly indecent.  What  seemed  levity  to 
some  of  hla  more  solemn  associates 
was  often  a  weapon  deliberately 
used.  When,  after  a  series  of  mil- 
itary disasters,  the  Union  seemed 
lost,  Lincoln  was  heard  by  an  im- 
patient Cabinet  reciting  passages 
from  Petroleum  V.  Nasby  or  Artemus 
Ward.  But  when  he  had  finished  he 
moved  incisively  and  masterfully  to 
tha  consideration  of  the  subject  In 
hand. 

Delegations  of  self-constituted  ad- 
visers came  to  the  White  House  to 
urge    emancipation    before    Lincoln 
was  ready  for  It,  to  petition  for  the 
dismissal    of    some    or    all    of    the 
Cabinet,   or  to  request  jobs   or   con- 
tracts for  themselves  or  their  fUends 
and   relatives.     Frequently  on  these 
occasions  Lincoln  was  "reminded  of 
a  story."  These  stories  contained  no 
satire   or  biting  wit  and  they   were 
ivever  aimed  at  the  delegation  or  the 
individual  to  whom  they  were  told. 
They     were     merely    a    method     of 
laughing   away  an  Impossible  situa- 
tion.    Lincoln,    who    denied    himself 
to  no  one,  needed  an  armor.    In  the 
ability  we  are  speaking  of  he  found 
it,  for  lew  doubtful  causes  can  sur- 
vive a  good  laugh. 

Humor  must  have  been  one  of  his 
native  characteristics,  but  he  had  de- 
veloped and  sharpened  It  during  his 
twenty  years  of  perambulatory  prac 


Ullnoia.     Ther«  -were   aplendtd   law- 
yers In  that  cavalcade  which  jogged 
from  court  house  to  court  house.  But 
Lincoln   rose  to  leadership,    first  at 
the  bar.  then  on  the  hustings,  by  rea- 
son of  his  perfect  knowledge  of  hu- 
man nature,  his  grasp  of  the  funda- 
mental   problems    of    his    primitive 
community,  and  the  simplicity,  home- 
liness and  wisdom  of  hla  utterances. 
His  mastery  of   the  apt  illustration 
and    the    Improvised   tale    helped    to 
make  him  effective  both  as  jury  law- 
yer   and    aa    political    leader.      And 
when   the  time  came   and   a   nation 
placed  on  his  shoulders  the  problems 
of   a   life-and-death    struggle,    these 
experiences    of    the    prairie    circuit 
came   in    good    stead    to    the    weary 
Executive. 

Humor  Belated  to  Pathos. 
Lincoln's  humor  was  intimately  re- 
lated  to  his   pathos,    his  tenderness 
and  his  wisdom.    He  had  a  sense  of 
fitness  which  told  him  when  the  light 
touch  was   appropriate  and  when  it 
was  not.    He  n^ver  Introdubed  It  into 
the   serious  addresses  and   State  pa- 
pers which  have  come  down  to  us. 
Neither  at  Bloomington  nor  at  Pe- 
oria, neither  at  Cooper  Union  nor  in 
his    two    inaugurals,     is    there    the 
slightest   trace   of   humor   or   levity, 
though  we  might  know  by  the  felicity 
of  phrase  and  the  richness  of  imagery 
that  the  man  who  could  write  those 
speeches  had  also  the  gift  of  laugh- 
ter.     But    Lincoln    knew    supremely 
well  how  to  fit  the  style  to  the  occa- 
sion, whether  he  spoke  to  a  jury,  a 
committee,  an  Interviewer,  an  office- 
seeker,    or   an    officious    adviser,    or 
whether    he    rose    to    address    to    an 
embattled  people  words  which  were 
also  Intended  for  posterity. 

Of  course,  it  is  certain  that  he  did 
not  intend  for  posterity  the  note 
which  he  scrawled  down  and  sent  to 
a  client  some  eighty  years  ago  next 
July: 

Dear  Sir: 

I  have  news  from  Ottowa  that  we 
win  our  Galatin  and  Salem  County 
case  As  the  Dutch  Justice  said, 
when  he  married  folks,  "Now,  vera 
Ish  my  hundred  tollars?' 
Yours    truly, 

A.  LINCOLN. 

One  catches  In  this  note  the  homely 
accent  of  the  frontier,  just  as  one 
does  in  a  phrase  Lincoln  used  in  writ- 
ing to  Henry  C.  Whitney  about  a 
political  setback  suffered  by  their 
friend,  Henry  T.  Logan-"Logan  is 
worse  beaten  than  arty  other  man 
ever  was  since  elections  were  in- 
vented." This  la  not  the  humor  of 
the  horse  laugh.    Nor  is  this  letter. 


twentv  vears  of  perambulatory  prac-    tne   norse  liiuK^..    .--.   .„   -—  ----     . 
irce  on  ?he  famoSa  Eighth  Circuit  of  '  whlpb  Lincoln  wrote  to  the  president 


of  thft  Chicago  *  Mississippi  River 
Railroad  In  1854  with  a  request  lor 
a  renewal  of  hla  pass: 
Dear  Sir: 

Says  Tom  to  John,  "Here's  your 
old  rotten  wheelbarrow.  I've  broke 
it  usin'  on  it.  I  wish  you  would 
mend  it,  'case  I  shall  want  to  bor- 
row it  this  afternoon."  ^  ^  ,. 
Acting  on  this  as  a  precedent,  1 
say,  "Here's  your  old  chalked  hat. 
I  wish  you  would  take  it  and  send 
me  a  new  one,  'case  I  shall  want 
to  use  It  for  the  first  of  March. 
Tours  truly, 

A.  LINCOLN. 

To  the  nilnols  period  belongs  a 
story,  still  current  in  that  State,  of 
an  old  farmer  friend  of  Lincoln's 
who  used  to  correspond  with  the  fu- 
ture President  and  who,  on  one  occa- 
sion, wrote  him  complaining  of  ill 
health.  Lincoln  sent  back  some  ad- 
vice which  Illinois  people  still  call 
"Lincoln's  prescription."  It  read  as 
follows : 

Do  not  worry.  Eat  three  square 
meals  a  day.  Say  your  prayers. 
Think  of  your  wife.  Be  courteous 
to  your  creditors.  Keep  your  diges- 
tion good.  Steer  clear  of  bilious- 
ness. Exercise.  Go  slow  and  go  easy. 
Maybe  there  are  other  things  that 
your  especial  case  requires  to  make 
vou  happy;  but,  my  dear  friend, 
these,  I  reckon,  will  give  you  a 
good  lift.  i 

A  Tale  of  Indifference.  j 

When  Lincoln  came  to  Washington! 
early  In  1861  to  be  inaugurated  some 
one  who  disliked  President  Buchanan 
asked  Lincoln  whether  he  preferred 
to  ride  to  the  Capitol  with  him,  as 
the  custom  jvas,  or  to  express  his 
political  disapproval  of  the  retiring 
President  by  riding  alone.  "That 
puts  me  in  mind,"  he  answered,  "of 
a  man  dressed  like  a  Quaker  who, 
coming  into  court  as  a  witness,  was 
asked  if  he  would  swear  or  affirm. 
'I  don't  care  a  damn  which,'  was  the 
reply." 

General  Horace  Porter  Is  respon- 
sible for  an  account  of  a  story  Lin- 
coln told  to  a  delegation  of  "cross- 
roads wiseacres"  who  had  come  to 
criticize  the  policy  of  the  Northern 
commanders  In  paroling  the  Confed- 
erate General  Pemberton's  army  af- 
ter the  capture  of  Vlcksburg.  The 
delegation  insisted  that  the  Confed- 
erates would  violate  their  paroles, 
reorganize  and  have  to  "be  whipped 
all  over  again."  As  Lincoln  ciescribed 
the  incident  to  Porter: 

I  thought  the  best  way  to  get  rid 
of  them  was  to  tell  them  the  story 
of  Sykes's  dog.  "Have  you  ever 
heard  about  Sykes's  yellow  dog? 
said  I  to  the  spokesman  of  the  dele- 
gation. He  said  he  hadn't  "Well, 
I  must  tell  you  about  him,  said  1. 
"Sykes  had  a  yellow  dog  he  set 
great  store  by,  but  there  were  a  lot 


of  small  boya  around  the  village, 
and  that's  always  a  bad  thing  for 
dogs,  you  know.  These  boya  didn't 
share  Sykes's  views,  and  they  were 
not  disposed  to  let  the  dog  have  a 
fair  show.  Even  Sykes  had  to  admit 
that  the  dog  was  getting  unpopu- 
lar; in  fact,  it  was  soon  seen  that 
a  prejudice  was  growing  up  against 
that  dog^  that  threatened  to  wreck 
all  his  future  prospects  in  life.  The 
boys,  after  meditating  how  they 
could  get  the  best  of  him,  finally 
fixed  up  a  cartridge  with  a  long 
.fuse,  put  the  cartridge  in  a  piece 
of  meat,  dropped  the  meat  In  the 
'  road  in  front  of  Sykes's  door,  and 
then  perched  themselves  on  a  fence 
a  good  distance  off,  holding  the  end 
of  the  fuse  In  their  hands. 

Then  they  whistled  for  the  dog. 
When  he  came  out  he  scented  the 
bait  and  bolted  the  meat,  cartridge 
and  all.  The  boya  touched  off  the 
fuse  with  a  cigar,  and  in  about  a 
second  a  report  came  from  that 
dog  that  sounded  like  a  clap  of 
thunder.  Sykes  came  bouncing  out 
of  the  house  and  yelled,  "Wnat'a 
up?  Anything  busted?"  There  was 
no  reply,  except  a  snicker  from  the 
small  boys  roosting  on  the  fence; 
but  413  Sykes  looked  up  he  saw  the 
whole  air  filled  with  pieces  of  yel- 
low dog. 

He  picked  up  the  biggest  piece  he 
could  find,  a  portion  of  the  back 
with  a  part  of  the  tail  still  hajiglng 
to  it,  and  after  turning  it  round 
and  looking  it  all  over,  he  said, 
"Well,  I  guess  he'll  never  be  much 
account  again— as  a  dog."  And  I 
guess  Pemberton's  forces  will  never 
be  much  account  again— as  an  army. 
The  delegation  began  looking 
around  for  their  hats  before  I  had 
quite  got  to  the  end  of  the  story 
and  I  was  never  bothered  any  more 
after  tliat  about  superseding  the 
Commander  of  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee. 

Stories  With  a  Point. 

General  Porter  tells  another  story, 
which  he  describes  as  an  illustration 
rather  than  an  anecdote.  The  dis- 
tinction Is  suggestive.  We  do  not 
hear  of  many  instances  in  which  Lin- 
coln told  a  funny  story  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  a  laugh.  If  there  is 
no  point  to  drive  home  there  is  always 
a  keen  perception  of  the  varieties  of 
human  nature  or  of  the  richness  of  a 
picturesque  environment.  On  this 
occasion  General  Porter  showed  the 
President  a  large  grain  of  powder  in- 
tended for  use  in  one  of  the  big  guns. 
Lincoln  took  it,  examined  It  with  the 
interest  he  always  had  for  inventions 
and  innovations  and  then  said: 

That  is  a  good  deal  bigger  than 
the  grains  of  powder  we  used  to 
have  out  in  Sangamon  County, 
when  I  was  a  boy.  Before  the 
newspapers  were  published  and  be- 
fore there  was  much  advertising  in 
print  the  little  merchants  used  to 
do  a  little  free  advertising  before 
the  preacher  arrived  at  the  cross- 
roads church.  One  night  a  man  got 
up — he  was  a  powder  merchant — 
and  said,  "Brethren,  before  the  ar- 
rival of  the  preacher,  1  would  just 
like  to  say  that  I  have  received  a 
new  invoice  of  sportin'  powder,  and 
that  the  grains  are  so  small  you 
can  scarcely  see  'em  with  the 
naked  eye  aijd  so  polished  you  can 
stand  in  front  of  'em  and  jiart  your 
hair  just  like  you  was  before  a 
looking  glass." 

There  was  a  rival  powder  mer- 
chant there  who  rose  up,  boiling 
with  jealousy,  and  said,  "Brethren, 
I  hope  you  won't  believe  a  word 
Brother  Smith  says  about  that 
powder.  I  have  been  down  to  his 
store  and  seen  it  for  myself,  and 
every  grain  Is  as  big  as  a  lump  of 


LINCOLN'S  EXCHANGE  WITH  STANTON, 

jMBRAHAM  LINCOLN  often  had  paaaag»a  of  loorda  with  Stanton, 

^^^^    hi*  Seoretary   of   War,    but   did   not    alwaya  win.      From    the 

arohievea  of  the  War  Department  cornea  thia  interesting  aeriea 

of  ivotea  tohioh  passed  between  the  iVeaident  and  Ma  choleric  War 

Seoretarya 


Dear  Stanton:  Appoint  this  man 
chaplain  In^  the  army. 

A.  LINCOLN, 
I>ear  Mr.  Lincoln:    He  l»  not  a 
preacher.  ffl.  M.  STANTON. 

Dear  Stanton:^   He  is  now. 

A.   LINCOLN, 

Dear  Mr.  Lincoln:!    But  there  is 
no  vacancy,    a.  M.  STANTON. 

Dear     Stanton  :i     Appoint     him 
•haplain-at-large.   A.  LINC?OLN. 

Dear  Mr.  Lincoln:     There  is  no 
warrant  in  law  for  that. 

B.   M.   STANTON. 


Dear  Stanton:  Appoint  him  any- 
how. A.  LINCOLN. 

Dear  Mr.  Lincoln:    I  will  not. 
K.    M.    STANTON. 

There  in  a  certain  humor  in  the 
brevity  of  these  communications 
whlchreveals  Llncolnin  one  of  his 
most  engaging  aspects.  At  the 
same  time  It  can  hardly  be  said 
that  he  comes  out  of  this  epis- 
tolary exchange  with  first  honors. 
"Chese  must  go  to  Stanton,  who 
showed  a  splendid  courage  in  op- 
posing his  chief  so  firmly,  and 
who  In  the  end  gained  his  point. 


Btove  coal,  and  I  pledge  you  my 
word  that  any  one  here  could  put 
a  barrel  of  that  powder  on  his 
shoulder  and  march  square  through 
hell  without  any  danger  of  an  ex- 
plosion.'.' 

Smiling  at  Hunum  Nature. 

The  Incessant  demands  upon  the 
President  for  appointments,  promo- 
tions and  redress  of  grievances  were 
calculated  to  exhaust  the  patience  of 
a  saint.  But  Lincoln  could  smile  at 
these  sometimes  outrageous,  some- 
times rather  touching  displays  of 
human  nature.  One  impossible  appli- 
cant was  probably  surprised  when  he 
opened  the  recommendation  the 
President  had  written  for  him.  It 
read  as  follows: 

Today  I  verbally  told  Colonel 
Worthington  that  I  did  not  think 
him  fit  for  a  Colonel,  and  now, 
upon  his  urgent  request,  I  put  it  in 
writing. 

He  is  tenderhearted  where  women 
are  concerned,  and  at  the  same  time 
amusedly  conscious   of   this   amiable 
weakness.    He  sent  a  note  to  Stanton: 
Please  have  the  Adjutant  General 
ascettain  whether  Second  Lieuten- 
ant of  Company  D,  Second  Infan- 
try, Alexander  E.  Drake,  is  not  en- 
titled to  promotipn.  His  wife  thinks 
he  is.   Please  have  this  looked  into. 

Another  devoted  wife  is  the  sub- 
ject of  a  memorandum: 

On  this  day  Mrs.  called  upon 

me.     She  is  the  wife  of  Major  

of  the  regular  army.  She  wants 
her  husband  made  a  Brigadier 
General.  She  is  a  saucy  little  wo- 
man and  I  think  she  will  torment 
me  till  I  have  to  do  it.  A.  L. 

Sometimes  he  shows  his  impatience 
with  the  bureaucracy  of  the  War  De- 
partment, as  when  he  writes  to 
Stanton,  on  Nov.  11,  1863: 

My  dear  Sir:  I  personally  wish 
Jacob  R.  Freese  of  New  Jersey  to 
be  appointed  a  Colonel  of  a  colored 
regiment,  and  this  regardless  of 
whether  he  can  tell  the  exact  shade 
of  Julius  Caesar's  hair. 
Yours  truly, 

A.  LINCOLN. 

It  must  be  conceded  as  one  of  the 

weaknesses    of   Lincoln   that   he   too 

often  yielded  to  the  importunities  of 

politicians.  At  the  same  time  it  was 


one  of  the  means  by  which  he  kept 
the  politicians  in  line.  By  surrender- 
ing In  little  things  he  gained  his 
point  In  larger.  And  as  he  mastered 
the  art  of  governing  he  learned  to 
Judge  men.  At  first  he  appointed  In- 
competent Generals  to  high  com- 
mands. Later  he  picked  the  best 
that  could  be  had. 

Sometimes  men  wishing  to  put 
their  friends  in  high  places  over- 
looked some  of  the  facts  in  the  case. 
On  one  occasion  Lincoln  sent  off  the 
following  telegram,  doubtless  writing 
down  the  words  with  a  characteristic 
Lincolnian  chuckle: 

What  nation  do  you  desire  Gen- 
eral Allen  to  be  made  quarter- 
master-general of?  This  nation 
already  has  a  quartermaster-gen- 
eral.   A.   Lincoln. 

Once  Lincoln  asked   Surgeon  Gen- 
eral Barnes  where  he  could  get  the 
smallpox.     "For   then,"   said   he,    "I 
shall  have  something  I  pan  give   to 
everybody."   Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
soon  after  his  return  from  the  dedi- 
cation ceremonies   at  Gettysburg  he 
had   a   mild   attack   of   chicken   pox,  i 
and  actually  had  the  chance  to  say,  | 
"Now  you  can  send  them  all   in.    l! 
have   something   that  I   can   give   to 
all." 

Naturally  he  was  delighted  on  the 
rare  occasions  when  he  encountered 
some  one  who  was  more  anxious  to 
give  than  to  receive.  To  Major  Ram- 
say, in  October,  1861,  he  sent  the 
following  note: 

The  lady— bearer  of  this— says  she 
has  two  sons  who  want  to  work. 
'Set  them  at  it,  if  possible.  Want- 
ing to  work  is  so  rare  an  event 
that   it  should    be   encouraged. 

An  Offer  to  a  Humorist. 

And  In  1863  he  wrote  to  David  R. 
Locke,  a  humorist  who  had  made 
himself  famous  under  the  nogj  de 
plume  of  Orpheus  C.  Kerr: 

Why  don't  you  come  to  Washing- 
ton and  see  me?  Is  there  no  place 
you  want?  Come  on  and  I  will 
give  you  any  place  you  ask  for— 
that  you  are  capable  of  filling  and 
fit  to  fill. 

Doubtless  he  would  have  been  only 


too  glad  to  make  the  same  offer  to 
ArteiDttS  Ward,  it  he  had  believed 
that  he  could  have  Induced  that  re- 
doubtable  jester  to  accept  it.  Some- 
timea  his  humor  found  expression  in 
a  mere  statement  of  facta  without 
any  attempt  to  underecore  them.  We 
may  b^  sure  that  he  smiled  as  he 
wrote  down  this  memorandum  about 
the  desires  of  the  Blakes  and  the 
Aikens: 

Requests  of  Mr.  James  Blalte  of": 
Indianapolis: 

1.  Capt.  Aiken  to  be  promoted.      ^ 

2.  Col.  William  H.  Blake  of  the 
9th  be  promoted. 

3.  Col.  John  W.  Blake  of  the  40th 
be  promoted.  ' 

4.  That    himself— James    Blake—  ! 
have  something.  1 

Whether  James  Blake  actually  did 
'have  something"  the  record  does 
not  show.  One  suspects  that  he  did 
not. 

Having  in  mind  the  hostility  be- 
tween Thurlow  Weed  of  The  Albany 
Evening  Journal  and  Horace  Greeley  i 
of  The  New  York  Tribune,  Lincoln} 
is  not  sure  he  ought  to  let  pass  a 
rare  occasion  on  which  the  two  are 
in  agreement.  He  expresses  his  doubt 
quaintly  In  a  letter  to  Secretary 
Chase  on  May  8,  1861,  in  which  he 
says : 

I  am  told  there  Is  an  office  in 
your  department  called  "The  Super- 
intending Architect  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  connected  with 
the  Bureau  of  Construction,"  which 
is  now  held  by  a  man  of  the  name 
of  Young  and  wanted  by  a  gentle- 
man of  the  name  of  Christopher 
Adams. 

Ought  Mr.  Young  to  be  removed, 
and  if  yea,  ought  Mr.  Adams  to  be 
appointed?  Mr.  Adams  is  magnifi- 
cently recommended;  but  the  great 
point  in  his  favor  is  that  Thurlow 
Weed  and  Horace  Greeley  join  In 
recommending  him.  I  suppose  the 
like  never  happened  before  and 
never  will  again;  so  that  it  is  now  ] 
or  never.    What  say  you? 

No  quotations  of  new  or  unfamiliar 
material  in  a  brief  article  can  give  a 
complete  idea  of  the  humor  of  Abra- 
ham , Lincoln.  We  have  presented 
enough,  however,  to  show  that  the 
broad  anecdote  was  at  least  not  the 
sole  expression  of  that  humor.  Lin- 
coln in  this  respect  has  suffered  from 
the  ascription  to  him  of  a  few  out- 
standing stories,  not  unlike  the  over- 
quotation  of  a  few  of  his  sentiments, 
to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else. 
Here  a  thorough  sifting  of  the  gen- 
uine from  the  spurious  would  be  an 
act  of  tardy  justice.  Because  Lincoln 
did  tell  stories,  and  told  them  well, 
almost  every  good  story  of  his  gener- 
ation, and  some  not  so  good,  have 
been  attributed  to  him.  The  result 
is  hardly  fair  and  hardly  true.  Lin- 
coln the  humorist  was  very  close  to 
Lincoln  the  man  of  infinite  patience, 
tenderness  and  wisdom.  He  deserves 
to  be  more  accurately  known. 

Time  alone  will  complete  the  por- 
trait. Lincoln's  humor,  like  his  elo- 
quence, will  be  appreciated  by  those 
who  seek  the  true  outlines  of  the  man 
and  will  be  found  to  have  been  a 
safety  valve.  It  saved  him  when  hla 
own  troubles  and  sorrows,  coupled 
with  the  sore  trials  of  the  natlonr, 
would  have  overwhelmed  and  de- 
iBtroyed  an  ordinary  mortal.  y* 
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LINCOLN  AND  PATRONAGE 


One  of  the  great  burdens  of  administration,  which 
rested  on  Lincoln  as  president,  was  the  problem  of  pat- 
ronage. At  times  he  seemed  to  be  submerged  by  the  rush 
of  office  seekers,  who  descended  on  him  in  great  droves 
and  made  life  miserable  for  him  until  some  of  them,  at 
least,  got  what  they  wanted. 

A  friend  of  Lincoln,  witnessing  one  of  these  charges  by 
men  seeking  office,  who  seemed  indifferent  to  the  dangers 
which  threatened  the  government,  heard  Lincoln  remark: 
"I  seem  like  one  sitting  in  a  palace  assigning  apartments 
to  importunate  applicants  while  the  structure  is  on  fire 
and  likely  soon  to  perish." 

There  were  times,  however,  when  Lincoln  had  occasion 
to  exercise  his  tiumor  as  he  faced  the  horde  of  office 
seekers.  On  one  occasion,  when  he  had  a  slight  attack  of 
smallpox,  he  said  to  one  of  his  secretaries,  "Tell  all  the 
office  seekers  to  come  at  once  for  now  I  have  something 
I  can  give  to  all  of  them." 

During  Lincoln's  political  experience,  he  was  compelled 
by  changing  conditions  to  look  at  patronage  from  at  least 
three  different  viewpoints.  As  a  provincial  politician, 
partisan  bias  seems  to  have  influenced  him.  Upon  his 
election  to  the  presidency,  national  expediency  deter- 
mined his  appointments  to  a  large  extent.  After  the  war 
had  begun  to  make  its  ravages  and  left  in  its  wake  so 
many  helpless  individuals,  the  question  of  patronage  was 
approached  through  military  recognition. 

Partisan  Bias 

Lincoln  and  his  contemporaries  of  the  early  Illinois 
days  looked  upon  patronage  as  one  means  of  rewarding 
those  who  had  rendered  political  service  or  as  an  incen- 
tive to  further  party  loyalty. 

While  a  member  of  Congress,  Lincoln  had  his  first  real 
experience  with  the  question  of  patronage.  He  wrote  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  he  and  his  colleague. 
Col.  Baker,  were  the  only  Whig  members  of  Congress 
from  Illinois,  and  that  they  were  held  responsible  to 
some  extent  for  the  appointments  which  might  be  made. 
He  further  stated,  "I  therefore  hope  I  am  not  obtrusive 
in  saying  in  this  way,  for  him  and  myself,  that  when  a 
citizen  of  Illinois  is  to  be  appointed  in  your  department, 
to  an  office  either  in  or  out  of  the  state,  we  most  respect- 
fully ask  to  be  heard." 

In  1849,  a  letter  written  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
reveals  how  closely  he  watched  patronage  in  relation  to 
the  success  of  the  party.  Apparently  most  of  the  gov- 
ernment advertising  had  been  given  to  Democratic  pap- 
ers, whereupon  he  wrote:  "This  gives  offense  to  the 
Whig  papers,  and  if  persisted  in,  will  leave  the  adminis- 
tration without  any  newspaper  support  whatever." 

In  another  letter  written  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior at  this  time,  Lincoln  assured  him,  "I  will  take  pains 
to  avoid  imposing  any  unworthy  man  on  the  depart- 
ment." It  must  not  be  assumed  that  Lincoln  nominated 
men  for  positions  he  did  not  think  they  were  qualified  to 
fill.  Even  his  own  relatives  could  receive  no  offices 
through  his  solicitation,  where  it  was  evident  they  were 
unprepared  for  the  tasks  assigned. 

National  Expediency 

The  transition  from  recommending  applicants  primar- 
ily from  partisan  loyalty  to  appointing  offices  that  the 
nation  might  best  be  served  was  a  difficult  one  to  make 
because  of  the  political  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  Lin- 
coln as  president. 

The  cabinet  appointments  caused  the  first  great  strug- 
gle about  patronage.   Lincoln  immediately  took  the  posi- 


tion that  it  was  more  important  that  the  Union  be 
preserved  than  that  some  political  party  be  accommo- 
dated. It  was  not  long  before  his  cabinet  consisted  of 
four  Republicans  and  four  Democrats,  and  this  brought 
down  upon  his  head  much  criticism. 

To  one  noted  editor  who  complained  about  Stanton,  a 
Democrat,  Lincoln  wrote:  "I  wish  to  correct  an  erron- 
eous impression  of  yours  in  regard  to  the  Secretary  of 
War.   He  mixes  no  politics  whatever  with  his  duties." 

There  was  an  office  in  the  department  of  Mr.  Chase, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  called  The  Superintending 
Architect  of  the  Treasury  Department.  Lincoln  was 
urged  to  make  an  appointment  for  this  office.  He  wrote 
a  note  to  the  Secretary,  inquiring  if  the  present  incum- 
bent should  be  removed  and,  if  so,  should  a  candidate 
for  the  place,  a  Mr.  Adams,  be  appointed.  Lincoln  then 
put  into  the  letter  some  of  the  humor  with  which  so 
many  of  his  otherwise  serious  letters  are  colored.  He 
wrote : 

"Mr.  Adams  is  magnificently  recommended;  but  the 
great  point  in  his  favor  is  that  Thurlow  Weed  and  Horace 
Greeley  join  in  recommending  him.  I  suppose  the  like 
never  happened  before,  and  never  will  again;  so  that  it  is 
now  or  never.   What  say  you?" 

In  all  branches  of  the  government  it  might  be  said 
that  as  far  as  Lincoln's  influence  was  concerned  the 
public  good  was  paramount  in  the  making  of  appoint- 
ments. To  General  Hooker  he  wrote:  "I  believe  you  to 
be  a  brave  and  skillful  soldier,  which  of  course  I  like.  I 
also  believe  you  do  not  mix  politics  with  your  profession, 
in  which  you  are  right." 

Military  Recognition 

While  the  subject  of  patronage  was  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum in  the  Army  and  merit  alone  served  as  a  way  of 
promotion,  out  of  the  military  service  there  did  spring  up 
a  new  approach  to  the  question.  Lincoln  sets  it  forth  in  a 
very  clear  way  in  the  following  letter  to  the  Postmaster- 
General,  written  on  July  24,  1863: 

"Yesterday  little  indorsements  of  mine  went  to  you  in 
two  cases  of  postmasterships  sought  for  widows  whose 
husbands  have  fallen  in  the  battles  of  this  war.  These 
cases  occurring  on  the  same  day  brought  me  to  reflect 
more  attentively  than  I  have  before  done,  as  to  what  is 
fairly  due  from  us  here,  in  the  dispensing  of  patronage, 
towards  the  men  who,  by  fighting  our  battles,  bear  the 
chief  burden  of  saving  our  country.  My  conclusion  is 
that,  other  claims  and  qualifications  being  equal,  they 
have  the  better  right;  and  this  is  especially  applicable 
to  the  disabled  soldier,  and  the  deceased  soldier's  family." 

As  late  as  March  1,  1865,  about  a  month  and  a  half 
before  his  assassination,  Lincoln  wrote  the  following 
letter: 

To  Lieutenant-Governor  Winfield  Scott,  President; 

Howard  Potter,  Wm.  E.  Dodge,  Jr.,  and  Theo. 

Roosevelt : 

Gentlemen:  I  have  received  your  address  on  the 
part  of  the  biireau  for  the  Employment  of  Disabled 
and  Discharged  Soldiers  which  has  recently  been 
established  in  connection  with  the  Protective  War 
Claim  Association  of  the  Sanitary  Commission. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  assure  you  of  my  hearty 
concurrence  with  the  purposes  you  announce,  and  I 
shall  at  all  times  be  ready  to  recognize  the  para- 
mount claims  of  the  soldiers  of  the  nation  in  the 
disposition  of  public  trusts.  I  shall  be  glad  also  to 
make  these  suggestions  to  the  several  heads  of  de- 
partments. 


/'  7'      J 

Job  Hunters  Irked  Lincoln^  Too 


Patronage  Issues  Added  to  Civil  War  W 


orries 


WASHINGTON.    Feb.    12.    (/P)  -  Patronage-hounded    Congressmen 
found  comfort  today  in  recaUing.  on  Abraham  Lincoln's  birthday    that 

he  too  had  trouble  with  job  hunters.*? ■         -- 

One  representative,  browsing 
among  the  Lincolniana  in  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  discovered  this 
anecdote. 

One  Administration  Senator  earljf 
in  the  Civil  War,  noting  I^incoln 
appeared  dejected,  inquired: 

"Have  you  heard  bad  news  from 
Fort  Sumter?" 

"No,"  answered  the  President 
sadly,  "it's  the  postoffice  at  Jonea- 
ville.  Mo."  '      , 

The    book    also    told    the    story 
about     Lincoln's     persistent  .  bald- 
[.headed  caller  from   Philadelphia, 
I    "Did  you  ever  try  this  stuff  on 
your    hair?"    asked    the    Fresident, 
'taking  a  bottle  from  a  cabinet. 
"No,"  said  the  visitor,  "I  haven't." 
"Well,  do  so,"  continued  Lincoln, 
"and    come    back    in    eight    or    la'' 
months  and  tell  me  how  it  works,'* 
He  got  rid  of  him— for  eight 'o£ 
10  months..'  "  -       ;       .     :' 
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Lincoln  Had  His  Troubles 
With  Job-Seekers,  Too 


WASHINGTON.  tff>)— Patronage- 
hounded  congressmen  found  com- 
fort today  in  recalling,  on  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  birthday,  that  he, 
too,  had  trouble  with  job  hunters. 

One  representative,  browsing 
among  the  Lincolniana  in  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  discovered  this 
anecdote. 

One  administration  senator  early 
in  the  Civil  war,  noting  Lincoln 
appeared  dejected,  inquired: 

"Have  you  heard  bad  news  from 
Fort   Sumter?" 

"No,"    answered    the    President 


sadly,  "it's  the  postoffice  at  Jones- 
ville,  Mo." 

The  book  also  told  the  story 
about  Lincoln's  persistent  bald- 
headed  caller  from  Philadelphia. 

"Did  you  ever  try  this  stuff  on 
your  hair?"  asked  the  President, 
taking  a  bottle  from  a  cabinet. 

"No,"  said  the  visitor,  "I 
haven't." 

"Well,  do  so,"  continued  Lincoln, 
"and  come  back  in  eight  or  10 
months  and  tell  me  how  it  works." 

He  got  rid  of  him — for  eight  or  ; 
10  months.  I 
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PRESIDENT  LINCOLN,  POLYGAMY,  AND  THE  CIVIL  WAR- 
THE  CASE  OF  DAWSON  AND  DESERET 


■  u.f  f^^^s^national  platform  of  the  Republican  party  forth- 
nghtly  declared  its  opposition  to  the  "twin  relics  of  barbar- 
ism, polygamy,  and  slavery."  Smce  the  writing  of  that  plat- 
form m  Philadelphia  in  1856,  most  historians  of  America's 
middle  period  have  concentrated  their  attention  on  the  Re- 
publicans attack  on  the  institution  of  slavery.  This  Lincoln 
u'''  f  "^o  *"  fo  'owing  one,  however,  will  focus  on  that  other 
object  of  Republican  detestation,  polygamy,  and  in  particular 
on  a  man  whose  life  was  profoundly  changed  by  an  encounter 
with  that  institution,  John  W.  Dawson 

John  W  Dawson  was  President  Abraham  Lincoln's  first 
appointee  to  the  governorship  of  the  Utah  Territory  He  re- 
ceived his  appointment  in  the  autumn  of  1861,  proceeded  to 
Utah  to  assume  his  duties  in  December  of  the  same  year,  and 
lef  Utah  in  the  midd  e  of  January,  1862.  His  admmistration 
ot  the  Territory,  which  was  the  home  of  the  Mormons,  was  a 
brief  one,  but  it  was  filled  with  controversy  and  not  a  little 
mystery. 

Dawson's  Background  and  Qualifications 

hietore  he  became  a  Lin- 
coln appointee,  Dawson  had 
led  a  varied  career  as  a  law- 
yer,   journalist,    and    poli- 
tician in  Indiana.  Born  in 
Cambridge,      Indiana,      in 
1820,  Dawson  was  the  son  of 
a    Southerner,   John    Daw- 
son, who  had  lived  in  Mary- 
land,  Virginia,   Tennessee, 
and    Kentucky    before   set- 
tling in  Indiana  in  1799.  Ac- 
cording to  the  biographical 
sketch    in    A    Biographical 
History    of    Eminent    and 
Self-made  Men  of  the  State 
of  Indiana,  Volume  II  (Cin 
cinnati:  Western  Biographi- 
cal   Publishing    Companv, 
1880),    John    W.    Dawson's 
grandfather    Charles    had 
been     a    slaveholder.    The 
family's      traditional      ties 
with  the  South  and  the  pecu- 
liar institution  may  explain 
John  W.  Dawson's  hatred  of 
abolitionism.      Lincoln's 
appointee  received  his  early 
education    in    the  common 
schools  of  Cambridge.  He 
moved  to  Fort  Wayne  briefly 
and  then  attended  Wabash 
College    at    Crawfordsville 

for  two  years.   He  studied  /.■ 

law,  gained  admission  to  the        FIGURE  1.  John  W.  Dawson 
bar,   and   returned  to  Fort        Griswold's    Pictorial    History 
Wayne     to     practice.     Ap-        (Chicago,  1917])  "'^'ory 


parently  he  found  some  deficiency  in  his  legal  training  bv  ap- 
prenticeship, for  m  1847  he  went  to  Lexington,  Kentucky  to 
h  m  "in  ll V  Ik  "'^^u^t"^^  University.  Failing  health  forced 
.t,?d,  H  f'  though  he  may  have  completed  his  course  of 
study.  He  returned  to  his  home  m  Cambridge  to  farm  and  run 
a  store  until  1853,  when  he  returned  to  Fort  Wayne  to  pJr 
a^TpZs  ^"""^  '''^'"  ^"^  ^^'^'  newspaper  the  Times 

n^Vt?"*  R-^vf^^T'^r'^^^^'^^^P  ^^"^  P^P^^  ™o^ed  from  party  to 
S'o/^L  1?  hf^^""  s  pamphlet  entitled  Notes  onForma- 
S%  f  w''^''^'"r?''  ^.T^  '"  ^"'^  ^^y^''  Indiana.  1852- 
1858  (Fort  Wayne:  Fort  Wayne  Public  Library,  1967)  traces 
the  puzzling  and  twisted  course  of  Dawson's  editorial  part" 
sanship.  Dawson  s  advent  to  the  editorship  of  the  Whig  paper 
marked  a  sharp  turn-around  in  editorial  stance  towards  Fort 
Wayne  s  sizable  population  of  foreign  and  Catholic  voters 
Historically,  both  the  Whig  and  Democratic  papers  in  this 
polyglot  Indiana  town  of  Germans,  Irish,  and  native  Amer" 
cans  had  published  sympathetic  articles  about  the  liberal 

Pope  and  appeals  for  funds 
for  starving  Ireland.  So 
abrupt  was  Dawson's 
change,  in  fact,  that  his  first 
anti-Catholic  item,  an  as- 
sault on  their  stance  to- 
wards the  public  school 
question  in  December,  1853, 
led  to  several  cancellations 
of  subscriptions  and  to  an 
actual  physical  assault  on 
Dawson's  person.  Although 
nothing  conclusive  can  be 
determined  about  actual 
party  membership,  Daw- 
son's paper  was  very 
sympathetic  towards  Know- 
Nothing  principles. 

Dawson  denounced  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  Act  in 
1854  and  ran  in  the  same 
year  as  a  candidate  for  the 
state  legislature  on  a  "Peo- 
ple's" party  ticket  com- 
posed of  Know-Nothings, 
temperance  advocates,  and 
anti-Nebraska  men.  Daw- 
son lost,  and  in  1855  he 
joined  the  Republicans.  By 
1858,  however,  he  was  read 
out  of  the  Republican  party 
(which,  according  to  May, 
denounced  him  as  "a  know- 
nothing  editor"  because  the 
party  was  trying  to  attract 
German  voters)  and  ran  for 
Congress  as  a  Democrat.  In 


t/ic  Lincoln  Naliunal  l^ife  Fnundalnin 

(from  a  drawing  in  B.J. 

of    Fort     Wayne,    Indiana 


LINCOLN    LORE 


1860,  however,  Dawson's  paper  supported  Lincoln's  Republi- 
can ticket.  Though  one  would  be  hard  pressed  to  produce 
tangible  proof  of  a  "deal"  to  provide  Fort  Wayne  with  a  Repub- 
lican organ,  Dawson's  recent  Democratic  affiliations  at  least 
suggest  that  his  eligibility  for  the  Utah  post  would  have  been 
nil  had  he  not  hopped  aboard  the  Lincoln  bandwagon  in  1860. 
Dawson's  political  "qualifications"  for  the  job  exceeded  any 
other  obvious  personal  qualifications  for  the  office.  He  had 
put  the  rickety  Fort  Wayne  weekly  Whig  newspaper  into 
sound  financial  shape  (sound  enough,  in  fact,  that  he  ini- 
tiated publication  of  a  daily  paper  which  was  shorter  and  pub- 
lished over  the  course  of  the  week  the  same  articles  which  ap- 
peared in  the  weekly  version  at  the  end  of  the  week).  Other- 
wise, he  had  no  notable  administrative  accomplishments  to 
his  credit.  He  was  not  moderate  on  religious  questions  nor 
careful  of  religious  sensibilities,  qualifications  that  might 
well  have  been  sought  in  the  governor  of  a  territory  populated 
largely  by  Mormons,  who  so  resented,  ignored,  and  resisted 
federal  authority  that  an  armed  expeditionary  force  had  been 
sent  by  President  Buchanan  in  1857  to  calm  the  area.  Daw- 
son's Democratic  editorial  counterpart  in  Fort  Wayne, 
Thomas  Tigar,  said  Dawson  was  "distinquished  for  bill- 
ingaye  [i.e.,  billingsgate],  slang,  blackguardism,  and  un- 
blushing falsehood."  Tigar  was  hardly  an  impartial  judge, 
but  surely  some  of  the  editorial  copy  of  Dawson's  Know- 
Nothing  years  came  close  to  Tigar's  description.  Dawson 
carefully  selected  sensational  articles  about  a  cemetery's 
desecration  by  Irishmen,  a  Catholic  priest  accused  of  theft, 
and  riots  between  Protestants  and  Catholics  in  Philadelphia 
for  republication  on  the  first  page  of  his  Fort  Wayne  news- 
paper. He  regularly  accused  Democrats  of  being  drunkards 
and  of  colonizing  Irish  voters  at  election  time.  Tigar's  defense 
of  Fort  Wayne's  foreign  citizens,  said  Dawson,  stemmed  from 
his  "passion  for  Dutch  [i.e.,  German]  girls,  lager  beer,  saur 
krout  [sic]  and  sausages"  and  his  illegitimate  child  by  Kate 
Vantassel. 

Historians  sympathetic  to  the  Mormons  like  to  discredit 
Dawson  (for  reasons  which  will  be  explored  shortly),  but  none 
seems  to  have  attempted  to  find  and  read  Dawson's  news- 
paper in  this  effort.  Therefore,  they  have  relied  more  on  rumor 
than  on  research.  William  A.  Linn's  Story  of  the  Mormons 
(New  York,  1902)  cited  the  following  charge,  which  was  re- 
peated by  Harry  J.  Carman  and  Reinhard  H.  Luthin  in  Lin- 
coln and  the  Patronage  (Morningside  Heights:  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Press,  1943): 
He  was  the  editor  and  publisher  of  a  party  newspaper  at 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  a  man  of  bad  morals,  and  a  meddler 
in  politics,  who  gave  the  Republican  managers  in  his  state  a 
great  deal  of  trouble.  The  undoubted  fact  seen^s  to  be  that  he 
was  sent  out  to  Utah  on  the  recommendation  of  Indiana 
politicians  of  high  rank,  who  wanted  to  get  rid  of  him,  and 
who  gave  no  attention  whatever  to  the  requirements  of  his 
office. 
It  is  true  that  Dawson  had  proved  to  be  too  much  of  an  embar- 
rassment to  the  Republicans  in  1858  even  to  be  allowed  to  re- 
main a  party  member,  but  without  more  direct  evidence  on  the 
reasons  for  Dawson's  selection  (perhaps  by  Caleb  Blood 
Smith,  the  Hoosier  representative  in  Lincoln's  cabinet  and 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  department  concerned  with  terri- 
torial affairs),  the  evidence  is  moot.  It  is  one  thing  to  "pro- 
mote "  a  powerful  office-holder  out  of  the  state;  it  is  quite 
another  to  "promote"  a  newspaper  editor  and  publisher  out  of 
the  state.  The  latter  course  leaves  the  administration  with  no 
party  organ  in  a  two-paper  town  like  Fort  Wayne.  To  be  sure, 
Dawson  retained  ownership,  and  the  paper's  managers  in  his 
absence  seem  to  have  been  of  a  like  mind  in  political  matters. 
Nevertheless,  the  eventual  defection  of  Dawson's  newspaper 
to  the  Democratic  column  meant  that  the  Republicans  had  to 
send  a  new  editor  into  Fort  Wayne  and  establish  a  new  paper. 
Such,  at  least,  would  seem  to  be  the  conclusion  warranted  by 
the  Fort  Wayne  Gazette  s  date  of  founding,  1862  (see  B.  J. 
Griswold's  Pictorial  History  of  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 
[Chicago:  Robert  O.  Law,  1917]),  and  by  its  later  political  com- 
plexion (see  the  footnotes  in  Winfred  A.  Harbison,  "Indiana 
Republicans  and  the  Re-election  of  President  Lincoln" 
\Indiana  Magazine  of  History,  XXXW  (March,  1938)]).  Did 
Caleb  Smith  kick  Dawson  out  of  the  state  just  after  Dawson 
provided  the  only  support  for  Lincoln  in  a  Democratic  town 


and  only  to  have  to  ship  in  another  editor  from  another  county 
to  set  up  an  organ  of  Republican  principles?  Carman,  Luthin, 
and  Linn  have  offered  no  conclusive  proof. 
The  Governor's  Message 

Dawson  did  have  at  least  one  notable  qualification  for  his 
job  as  the  representative  of  federal  authority  in  a  territory 
that  wanted  to  be  left  alone:  he  could  trim  his  political  princi- 
ples to  meet  the  beliefs  and  desires  of  his  constituents.  This  he 
did  in  very  short  order.  Arriving  in  Utah  on  the  night  of  Satur- 
day, December  6,  1861,  Dawson  learned  that  the  territorial 
legislature  would  convene  on  Tuesday,  December  10,  and  that 
he  would  have  to  deliver  a  message  to  the  group.  He  had  little 
time  to  prepare  it  and  no  time  to  familiarize  himself  with  the 
local  institutions  and  political  developments.  Dawson  dr 
ded,  therefore,  to  deliver  an  address  on  the  general  histc  y  of 
the  sectional  conflict  leading  to  the  Civil  War,  urging  the 
Territory  to  remain  loyal  and  largely  ignoring  specific  recom- 
mendations on  local  policies. 

Governor  Dawson's  message,  given  the  limitations  of  time 
and  circumstance,  was  a  skillful  production.  He  proudly 
mailed  President  Lincoln  one  of  the  thousand  copies  of  the 
message  which  were  printed,  and  he  noted,  accurately,  that  it 
had  been  well  received  locally.  The  Mormon  political  organ. 
The  Deseret  News,  did  review  the  message  favorably  on 
December  18,  1861,  saying,  "There  are  a  few  things  alluded  to 
in  the  message  which  a  majority  of  the  people  may  not  be 
expected  to  cordially  indose  [sic],  but  the  greater  portions 
thereof,  including  the  historical  reminiscences  .  .  .  will  un- 
questionably receive  the  unqualified  approval  of  all." 

To  get  his  favorable  reception,  Dawson  had  to  reverse  his 
political  field  and  even  add  a  comment  on  a  rather  sensitive 
issue  to  the  Republican  party  and  Lincoln's  administration. 
Basically,  he  tried  to  sound  as  though  he  were  a  Douglas 
Democrat  in  principle  by  rewriting  American  history  to  fit  an 
anti-Republican  myth.  The  major  device  was  to  make  Ameri- 
can history  a  series  of  compromises,  beginning  with   the 
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Constitution  itself,  which  "was  based  on  compromise."  The 
Founding  Fathers,  said  Dawson,  "did  not  urge  differences  of 
opinion  or  conflicting  interests  to  their  logical  results;  they 
conceded — they  yielded — they  compromised."  Other  impor- 
tant dates  in  Dawson's  review  of  American  history  were  1820 
(the  Missouri  Compromise)  and  1850.  Of  the  Compromise  of 
1850,  he  said,  "It  seemed  to  buy  back  and  settle  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  government,  upon  the  principle  of  compromise 
by  which  the  Constitution  itself  was  formed." 

The  political  canniness  of  Dawson's  seemingly  trite  review 
of  American  history  can  be  seen  in  his  emphasis  on  the  Com- 
promise of  1850  as  an  event  that  got  the  country  back  to  the 
principles  of  its  Founding  Fathers.  "The  Compromise  of 
1850,"  said  Dawson,  "wasof  vital  moment  to  you,  if  I  may  say 
so,  the  peculiar  people  of  Utah,  for  it  embraced  a  principle 
upon  which  you  seized  as  a  protection  to  you  in  your  right  of 
conscience  .  .  .  ."  That  principle  was  popular  sovereignty, 
embodied  in  the  provision  of  the  Compromise  which  organi- 
zed the  territorial  governments  of  New  Mexico  and  Utah  with- 
out any  prohibition  of  slavery.  The  idea  that  the  territories 
could  determine  their  own  local  institutions  without  Con- 
gressional interference  was  dear  to  the  Mormons,  who  knew 
that  few  people  in  the  rest  of  the  United  States  approved  of 
their  practice  of  polygamy. 

There  were  two  problems  in  Dawson's  accommodating 
embrace  of  the  principle  of  popular  sovereignty  in  the  terri- 
tories. First,  he  was  the  appointee  of  an  administration  which 
had  risen  to  power  by  repudiating  the  principle  of  popular 
sovereignty  and  by  urging  that  Congress  should  forbid  the 
presence  of  slavery  in  the  territories  which  it  clearly  had  the 
constitutional  grant  of  power  to  rule.  Second,  Dawson  him- 
self had  criticized  Stephen  Douglas's  Kansas-Nebraska  Act, 
which  had  applied  the  principle  of  popular  sovereignty  to 
other  territories.  Dawson  had  a  public  record  of  opposition  to 
popular  sovereignty,  and  he  held  his  power  through  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  a  man  who  had  built  his  meteoric  rise  to 
national  political  success  on  denouncing  Stephen  Douglas's 
popular  sovereignty  as  a  morally  obtuse  policy. 

Dawson's  artful  solution  was,  first,  to  reverse  his  own  field 
and,  second,  to  suggest  that  Lincoln's  Republican  party  had 
been  doing  the  same  thing  once  it  attained  political  office. 
The  first,  Dawson  accomplished  in  a  skillful  passage  in 
which  he  gracefully  acknowledged  that  he  had  been  over- 
ruled by  the  sweep  of  America's  compromising  history:  "I 
need  not  say  that  I  was  among  the  opponents  of  the  abro- 
gation [of  the  Missouri  Compromise  by  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
Act]  .  .  .  ,  because  the  parties  to  the  compromise  could  not  be 
remitted  to  their  former  status;  but  as  the  true  relation  of  the 
great  principle  of  popular  right  as  embodied  in  the  Kansas 
and  Nebraska  act,  to  the  subject  of  slavery,  was  developed,  the 
opposition  thereto  lost  force,  and  the  people  virtually  en- 
dorsed the  measure  by  the  election  of  Mr.  Buchanan  in  1856." 
The  second  reversal,  Dawson  accomplished  by  reminding  the 
Republicans  and  Lincoln  that  they  had,  since  gaining  office, 
organized  the  territories  of  Nevada,  Colorado,  and  Dakota  on 
the  principle  of  congressional  "non-intervention,"  that  is, 
without  demanding  that  the  territories  exclude  slavery  from 
their  borders.  Thus  the  speech  which  Dawson  proudly  for- 
warded to  Lincoln  contained  a  pointed  jab  at  his  boss,  and 
Dawson's  covering  letter  with  the  speech  contained  some 
nuggets  of  advice  along  the  same  lines  from  the  Utah 
governor.  Dawson  mailed  the  letter  just  four  days  after  he 
delivered  the  speech  (probably  as  soon  as  the  message  had 
been  printed),  and  he  concluded  thus; 

I  regret  to  read  Secretary  Cameron's  speech  at  the  Pren- 
tice Dinner  in  your  city  of  Washington— its  sentiment  is 
wrong  cruel  &  totally  at  war  with  the  ideal  of  maintaining 
the  Union— and  I  am  highly  gratified  to  know  that  your  dis- 
sent therefrom  is  in  consonance  with  the  remark  of  Sec- 
retary Smith  of  the  Interior. 

You  have  much  to  fear  from  the  Spirit  of  Abolitionism— 
which  you  met  in  modifying  Major  General  Fremont's  Pro- 
clamation—«&  in  justly  removing  him  .... 
The  events  to  which  Dawson  referred  included  one  of  the  quar- 
terly gatherings  at  the  home  of  newspaper  editor  John  W. 
Forney,  who  described  the  event  to  which  Dawson  referred 
this  way  (in  Anecdotes  of  Public  Men  [New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers,  1873] ): 


fe- 
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FIGURE  3.  Utah  during  the  Civil  War  (from  Colton  's  Atlas 
of  the  Union  [New  York,  1864]) 

Another  night,  when  nearly  all  the  Cabinet  were  public 
Men  [New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  1873]): 
Another  night,  when  nearly  all  the  Cabinet  were  present, 
General   Cameron,   Secretary   of  War,   startled   the  pro- 
prieties by   taking  bold  ground  in  favor  of  arming  the 
negroes.  He  was  immediately  answered  by  Hon.  Caleb  N 
[sic].   Smith,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the  contro- 
versy became  exceedmgly  animated,  enlisting  all  the  com- 
pany, silencing  the  music,  and  creating  a  deal  of  conster- 
nation. 
The  other  event  was  General  John  C.  Fremont's  proclama- 
tion in  Missouri  (freeing  the  slaves  of  the  disloyal)  which 
President  Lincoln  overruled. 

If  Dawson  had  to  back  and  fill  in  his  message  to  meet  the 
Mormons  on  ground  of  common  agreement  in  regard  to  local 
sovereignty,  he  had  no  problems  at  all  in  regard  to  slavery 
and  the  causes  of  the  Civil  War.  On  that  question  he  and  the 
Mormons,  or  at  least  their  leader  Brigham  Young,  had  long 
been  in  substantial  agreement.  Dawson's  message,  in  its 
"purpose  to  take"  not  "a  partizan,  but  a  dispassionate  and 
patriotic  view  of  our  national  troubles,"  stated  "that  neither 
the  Northern  people  nor  the  Southern  people  are  wholly  free 
from  blame  for  the  great  evil  that  has  come  upon  the  nation." 
The  real  problem  was  the  "atmosphere  of  passion"  created  by 
"a  fanatical  abolition  party  in  the  North"  and  "the  people  of 
the  South,  sensitive,  hot  blooded,  impulsive,  and  fond  of 
rule"— an  atmosphere  in  which  discussions  of  political  ques- 
tions led  not  to  patriotic  compromise  after  the  example  of  the 
P'ounding  Fathers  but  to  conflict  and  civil  war.  Brigham 
Young  was  in  substantial  agreement  with  Dawson's  view  of 
the  causes  of  the  Civil  War.  In  a  sermon  delivered  in  March, 
1863,  Young  stated  that  the  "rank,  rabid  abohtionists, 
whom  I  call  blackhearted  Republicans,  have  set  the  whole 
national  fabric  on  fire  ....  I  am  not  an  abolitionist,  neither 
am  I  a  pro-slavery  man  .  .  .  ."  In  1859  Young  had  granted 
an  interview  to  Horace  Greeley's  New  York  Tribune  which 
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showed  a  spirit  of  practical  compromise  on  sectional  issues 
despite  one  seeming  pro-slavery   dictate  of  Mormon  the- 
ology: 
H.G.  -  What  is  the  position  of  your  church  in  respect  to 
slavery? 

B.  Y.  -  We  consider  it  of  divine  institution,  and  not  to  be  abol- 
ished until  the  curse  pronounced  on  Ham  shall  have  been 
removed  from  his  descendants. 
H.G.  -  Are  any  slaves  now  held  in  this  territory? 
B.Y.  -  They  are. 

H.G.  -  Do  your  territorial  laws  uphold  slavery? 
B.Y.  -  Those  laws  are  permitted— you  can  read  for  yourself. 
If  slaves  are  brought  here  by  those  who  owned  them  in  the 
states,  we  do  not  favor  their  escape  from  the  service  of  those 
owners. 

H.G.  -  Am  I  to  infer  that  Utah,  if  admitted  as  a  member  of 
the  Federal  Union,  would  be  a  slave  state? 
B.Y.  -  No;  she  will  be  a  free  state.  Slavery  here  would  prove 
useless  and  unprofitable.  I  regard  it  generally  as  a  curse  to 
the  masters.  I  myself  hire  many  laborers,  and  pay  them  fair 
wages;  I  could  not  afford  to  own  them  .  .  .  .  Utah  is  not  adap- 
ted to  slave-labor. 

Dawson's  message  was  not  entirely  a  matter  of  concessions 
to  his  Mormon  audience.  One  key  passage,  which  surely  is  one 
of  the  particulars  to  which  the  Deseret  News  did  not  assent, 
left  a  considerable  loophole  in  the  meaning  of  territorial  sover- 
eignty: 

It  is,  however,  to  be  observed  that  as  under  the  name  of 
liberty  many  unblushing  crimes  have  been  committed,  so 
under  the  doctrine  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  of  a  State 
or  Territory,  excesses  may  be  attempted  which  were  never 
contemplated  by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  to  be  guarded  against  and  destructive  of  the 
great    ends   of  government;    hence,    under   such    circum- 
stances it  should  be  the  duty  of  Congress  to  act  pro  re  nata 
more  with  reference  to  the  equity  of  the  case  than  to  the 
question  of  the  legality  or  constitutionality  of  the  power  to 
be  exercised,  a  course  which  will  be  found  indispensable  to 
the  maintenance  of  internal  peace,  concord  and  justice, 
each  of  which  is  an  element  of  Union. 
In  this  one  passage  of  an  otherwise  conciliatory  address, 
Dawson  invoked  a  sort  of  higher  or  natural  law  doctrine  that 
imperilled  the  "peculiar  institution"  of  the  Mormons  in  Utah. 
Mormons  surely  knew  that  there  was  a  considerable  risk  that 
the  United  States  Congress  would  find  polygamy  a  violation 
of  natural  law,  and  Dawson's  doctrine  would  mean  that  they 
could    not  protect  their  peculiar  institution   whatever  the 
legality  or  constitutionality  of  local  popular  sovereignty. 
Dawson  and  Utah 
Yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  Dawson  was  mouthing  about 
constitutional  compromises  while  secretly  intending  to  under- 
mine his  constituents  in  regard  to  the  central  question,  poly- 
gamy. While  en  route  to  Utah  and  during  his  residence  there, 
Dawson  sent  a  number  of  letters  back  to  his  Fort  Wayne  news- 
paper for  publication.  These  letters  consisted  of  descriptive 
accounts  of  his  travels  and  observations.  The  most  inter- 
esting one  appeared  in  Dawson's  Weekly  Times  and  Union 
(Fort  Wayne)  on  January  8,  1862,  although  it  was  written  on 
December   16,    1861,  just  two  days  after  Dawson  sent  his 
message  to  Abraham  Lincoln.  Dawson  described  the  local 
institutions  and  made,  in  general,  extremely  concihatory  re- 
marks about  polygamy,  declaring  that  "our  preconceived 
notions  are  changed  with  regard  to  its  producing  jealousy, 
strife  and  hatred."  In  a  remarkably  dispassionate  descrip- 
tion, Dawson  wrote,  "It  is  proper,  however,  to  say  that  the  se- 
cond and  additional  marriages,  or  more  properly  'the  sealing' 
make  a   union  regarded  as  perfectly  virtuous  and  honor- 
able .  .  .  ."  Finally,  in  a  passage  that  must  have  shocked  Fort 
Wayne's  Republicans,  Dawson  added  this  observation:  "The 
people  are  industrious,  and  if  there  be  signs  of  as  much  sen- 
suality as  I  saw  every  day  of  my  living  in  P^ort  Wayne,  I  have 
not  seen  the  first  one  here,  nor  do  I  know  where  to  observe 
such.  Indeed  purity  is  strictly  inculcated,  and  any  departure  is 
severely  reprobated."  Dawson  was,  however,  careful  to  leave 
the  impression  that  he  was  being  as  politic  as  he  could  and 
that  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  express  his  sincere  opinions  in  all 
matters:  "However,  even  handed  and  substantial  justice  de- 
mands of  me  to  say  that  the  system  has  its  evils,  which  it 


would  ill  become  me  to  allude  to,  as  the  Executive  of  theTerri- 
tory  .  .  .  ."  Before  his  firsthand  observations  of  Utah  had 
apparently  changed  his  mind,  one  of  Dawson's  letters  to  his 
newspaper  had  indicated  a  rather  different  view  of  the  Terri- 
tory and  its  inhabitants.  Commenting  on  the  armies  he  had 
seen  around  Washington,  D.C.,  Dawson  said, 

I  have  but  little  more  to  add  except  to  say  that  after  our 
army  shall  have  done  its  great  good  ...  a  serious  question 
will  come  up  as  to  the  disposition  of  them  so  as  to  leave  the 
government  clear  of  the  dangers  of  some  ambitious  men 
who,  long  accustomed  to  exercise  authority  and  draw  pay 
from  the  Federal  Treasury,  may  not  relish  retirement  to  the 
industrial  walks  of  life.  I  could  wish  that  twenty  thousand 
of  them  shall  then  be  marched  into  the  Territory  of  Utah 
and  be  allowed  to  select  as  a  bounty  eighty  acres  of  land 
each  on  condition  that  after  their  discharge  they  should 
each  settle  and  iinprove  it.  In  this  way  Federal  authority 
there  would  command  respect — and  in  this  way  immigra- 
tion be  invited  by  which  the  vast  resources  of  that  valuable 
territory  could  be  developed. 
Of  course,  Dawson's  plan  would  mean  a  large  foothold  for 
non-Mormon  population  in  LHah. 

The  Dawson-Mormon  honeymoon  lasted  only  five  more 
days  after  his  letter  of  December  16.  On  December  21,  1862, 
Governor  Dawson  vetoed  a  bill  calling  for  the  election  of  dele- 
gates to  a  convention  to  draft  a  constitution  for  statehood.  The 
Mormons  wanted  toget  into  theLInion  as  soon  as  possible  be- 
cause the  LInited  States  Constitution  would  then  prevent  Con- 
gress from  regulating  the  state's  internal  institutions.  Daw- 
son's veto  claimed  that  the  date  set  for  choosing  delegates  was 
too  close  to  allow  time  to  tell  all  the  people  throughout  the 
Territory  and  to  allow  time  for  Congressional  approval  of  the 
act.  Andrew  Love  Neff  s  History  of  Utah.  1847  to  1869  (Salt 
Lake  City:  Deseret  News  Press,  1940)  claims  that  the  "flimsy 
and  technical  reason  assigned  [for  Dawson's  veto]  was  that 
the  initiative  in  such  matters  belonged  to  Congress."  Neff  s 
description  of  Dawson's  reasons  is  not  entirely  accurate,  and 
it  may  be  too  strong  to  describe  his  reasons  as  "technical  and 
flimsy."  However,  it  is  true  that  they  did  not  embody  Daw- 
son's major  objection  to  the  statehood  bill.  (To  be  continued) 
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Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  Adams  Family  Myth 


Editor's  Note:  Valuable  help  in  preparing  this  issue  was  provided  by 
Dr.  Patrick  J.  Owens,  a  recent  graduate  of  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame's  history  department  and  a  John  Quincy  Adams  scholar.  He 
checked  the  references  to  the  meeting  in  the  Adams  Papers.  The  Mas- 
sachusetts Historical  Society  provided  information  on  the  location  of 
microfilm  copies  of  the  Adams  Papers.  The  portraits  on  page  3  are 
courtesy  of  the  Adams  National  Historic  Site  and  reproduced  from  The 
Dictionary  of  American  Portraits  (Dover  Publications,  Inc.,  1967).  The 
rest  of  the  photographs  are  from  the  files  of  the  Lincoln  National  Life 
Foundation. 

Viewers  of  educational  television's  "Adams  Chronicles" 
have  been  afforded  a  rare  example  of  packing  as  much  his- 
tory into  a  popular  dramatic  series  as  the  dramatic  structure 
can  bear.  Short  of  hav- 
ing a  man  standing  in 
front  of  a  blackboard, 
the  old  "sunrise 
semester"  format  that 
educational  television 
is  trying  to  get  away 
from,  this  may  well  be 
as  much  history  as  one 
can  get  from  television. 
The  medium  makes 
severe  demands  on  its 
message;  of  history,  it 
demands  narrative 
drive  and  dramatic  im- 
pact. There  is  no  lati- 
tude for  a  leisurely  or 
painstaking  discus- 
sion of  the  merits  of 
various  kinds  of  evi- 
dence; the  show  must 
go  on. 

Lincoln  students  fur- 
rowed their  brows  and 
shifted  uneasily  in  their 
chairs  during  one  of  the 
more  powerful  scenes  in 
the  series.  Charles 
Francis  Adams,  grand- 
son of  one  President 
and  son  of  another,  had 
come  to  Washington  to 
receive  his  instructions 
for  his  mission  to  En- 
gland as  Ambassador 
to  the  Court  of  St. 
James.  Secretary  of 
State  William  Seward 
took  him  to  meet  the 
new  President;  it  would 
be  the  only  meeting  be- 
tween the  Ambassador 
and  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Adams,  at  his  artic- 
ulately deferential  and 


FIGURE  1.  Charles  Francis  Adams  (1807-1886),  the  son  of  John 
Quincy  Adams,  spent  most  of  his  childhood  in  Europe  and  attended 
English  schools  for  two  years.  His  greatest  diplomatic  triumph  was 
his  prevention  of  the  sale  of  the  Laird  rams  to  the  Confederacy. 


solemnly  statesmanlike  best,  thanked  the  President  and  ex- 
pressed his  hopes  to  be  able  to  live  up  to  his  important  and  dif- 
ficult mission.  Lincoln  said  nothing  of  the  mission  and, 
insultingly,  told  Adams  that  he  was  Seward's  man,  not  Lin- 
coln's, and  owed  his  thanks  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  Lincoln 
then  sat  down  at  his  desk,  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  clasped  his 
hands  behind  his  head,  and  informed  Seward  that  he  had  just 
settled  the  appointment  for  the  Chicago  post  office!  An  awk- 
ward moment  followed,  and  Lincoln  asked  whether  there  was 
anything  else  they  wanted.  With  that,  the  meeting  ended. 

The  great  hope  of  the  third  Adams  political  generation  thus 
encountered  the  new  force  in  American  poKtics,  the  man  of  the 

people,  the  man  of  no 
breeding.  The  scene  is 
set  for  the  denouement 
of  the  Adams  family 
story:  unable  or  unwdll- 
ing  to  play  the  game  of 
politics  by  the  new  rules 
of  mass  democracy,  the 
family  will  be  spurned 
by  the  America  it  ex- 
pects to  serve.  The  logic 
of  Henry  Adams's  dis- 
gust vfith  "Grantism" 
in  politics  in  the  next 
generation  flows 
naturally  from  this  im- 
age; for  the  lincolns 
and  Grants  of  this  polit- 
ical world  there  are  no 
statesmen,  only  office- 
seekers. 

The  makers  of  the 
"Adams  Chronicles" 
were  not  taking  license 
with  the  written 
sources;  in  fact,  they 
followed  their  source 
scrupulously.  The 
source  is  Charles  Fran- 
cis Adams,  Junior's  biog- 
raphy of  his  father, 
Charles  Francis 
Adams  (Boston: 
Houghton,  Mifflin, 
1900).  The  account  is 
worth  quoting  at 
length: 

Mr.  Adams  made  at 
the  time  his  own 
diary  record  of  the 
single  official  inter- 
view he  was  ever 
destined  to  have  with 
President  Lincoln. 
His  half-amused, 
half-mortified,  alto- 
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FIGURE  2.  William  L.  Dayton  (1807-1864)  was  Lin- 
coln's first  choice  for  ambassador  to  England.  He 
served  as  ambassador  to  France  until  his  death  in 
1864. 


gather  shocked  description  of  it,  given  contempo- 
raneously to  members  of  his  family  was  far  more  graphic. 
He  had  been  summoned  to  Washington  by  the  secretary  of 
state  to  receive  his  verbal  instructions.  The  country  was  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  dangerous  crisis  in  its  history;  a  crisis 
in  which  the  action  of  foreign  governments,  especially  of 
England,  might  well  be  decisive  of  results.  The  policy  to  be 
pursued  was  under  consideration.  It  was  a  grave  topic, 
worthy  of  thoughtful  consideration.  Deeply  impressed 
with  the  responsibility  devolved  upon  him,  Mr.  Adams  went 
with  the  new  secretary  to  the  State  Department,  whence,  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  latter,  they  presently  walked  over  to 
the  White  House,  and  were  ushered  into  the  room  which 
more  than  thirty  years  before  Mr.  Adams  associated  most 
closely  with  his  father,  and  his  father's  trained  bearing  and 
methodical  habits.  Presently  a  door  opened,  and  a  tall, 
large-featured,  shabbily  dressed  man,  of  uncouth  ap- 
pearance, slouched  into  the  room.  His  much-kneed,  ill-fit- 
ting trousers,  coarse  stockings,  and  worn  slippers  at  once 
caught  the  eye.  He  seemed  generally  ill  at  ease,  —  in  man- 
ner, constrained  and  shy.  The  secretary  introduced  the 
minister  to  the  President,  and  the  appointee  of  the  last  pro- 
ceeded to  make  the  usual  conventional  remarks,  expressive 
of  obligation,  and  his  hope  that  the  confidence  implied  in 
the  appointment  he  had  received  might  not  prove  to  have 
been  misplaced.  They  had  all  by  this  time  taken  chairs;  and 
the  tall  man  hstened  in  silent  abstraction.  When  Mr.  Adams 
had  finished,  —  and  he  did  not  take  long,  —  the  tall  man  re- 
marked in  an  indifferent,  careless  way  that  the  appoint- 
ment in  question  had  not  been  his,  but  was  due  to  the  secre- 


tary of  state,  and  that  it  was  to  "Governor  Seward"  rather 
than  to  himself  that  Mr.  Adams  should  express  any  sense  of 
obligation  he  might  feel;  then,  stretching  out  his  long  legs 
before  him,  he  said,  with  an  air  of  great  relief  as  he  swung 
his  long  arms  to  his  head:  —  "Well,  governor,  I've  this  morn- 
ing decided  that  Chicago  post-office  appointment."  Mr. 
Adams  and  the  nation's  foreign  policy  were  dismissed 
together!  Not  another  reference  was  made  to  them.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln seemed  to  think  that  the  occasion  called  for  nothing 
further;  as  to  Mr.  Adams,  it  was  a  good  while  before  he  re- 
covered from  his  dismay;  —  he  never  recovered  from  his 
astonishment,  nor  did  the  impression  then  made  ever 
wholly  fade  from  his  mind. 
Although  there  were  some  small  differences  in  detail  in  the 
televised  version,  the  "Chronicles"  followed  the  account 
closely  and  rendered  its  spirit  nicely  enough. 

The  problem  lies  in  the  necessity  of  simplification  for  the 
sake  of  dramatic  impact.  Leaving  aside  the  invitation  in 
Charles,  Junior's  account  to  compare  Charles,  Senior's  orig- 
inal diary  entry  with  the  family  tradition,  one  can  say  that 
there  are  other  published  sources  of  information  written  by 
members  of  the  Adams  family  which  suggest  that  the  nature 
of  the  meeting  was  somewhat  different  from  the  televised  ver- 
sion. The  most  obvious  of  these  lies  in  Henry  Adams's  famous 
autobiography.  The  Education  of  Henry  Adams.  Henry  was 
the  Ambassador's  son  too,  and  he  accompanied  his  father  to 
England  as  his  private  secretary.  He  points  out  that  his 
father's  principal  aide,  also  a  political  appointee,  was  useless: 
"As  Secretary  of  Legation  the  Executive  appointed  the  editor 
of  a  Chicago  newspaper  who  had  applied  for  the  Chicago 
Post-Office;  a  good  fellow,  universally  known  as  Charley  Wil- 
son, who  had  not  a  thought  of  staying  in  the  post,  or  of  help- 
ing the  Minister."  Much  of  the  succeeding  episode  in  the 
"Chronicles"  was  based  on  The  Education;  yet  there  was  no 
attempt  to  pursue  this  obvious  lead.  Clearly,  the  Chicago  post 
office  was  not  something  that  was  totally  unrelated  to  the 
Adams  mission;  an  applicant  for  that  office  was  being  sent  in- 
stead to  England.  Was  Lincoln's  mention  of  the  Chicago  post 
office  a  gratuitous  slur  on  Mr.  Adams's  high  office;  was  it  the 
low  preoccupation  of  a  petty  politician  from  the  West? 

The  evidence  in  Charles  Francis  Adams's  diary  seems  con- 
clusive. This  is  the  entry  for  March  28, 1861;  Seward  was  dis- 
cussing the  state  of  affairs  with  the  new  administration  after 
suggesting  that  they  go  to  see  the  President  without  a 
scheduled  appointment: 

Not  very  encouraging  I  thought.  He  [Seward]  spoke  of  the 
President  kindly  and  as  coming  gradually  right,  whilst  he 
exposed  to  me  without  comment  or  censure  a  picture  of  his 
own  situation  —  much  absorption  in  the  details  of  office  dis- 
pensation, but  little  application  to  great  ideas.  The  Cabinet 
without  unity,  and  without  confidence  in  the  head  or  in 
each  other.  I  must  say  I  can  now  foresee  but  one  result.  He 
spoke  of  my  appointment  as  his  victory,  whilst  he  made  a 
species  of  apology  for  the  selection  of  Mr.  Wilson  which 
seemed  to  me  a  little  lame.  Failing  to  carry  his  nomination 
for  the  post  office  at  Chicago,  the  President  by  way  of  com- 
pensation flung  him  the  place  of  secretary  of  legation  of 
which  the  man  was  innocent  of  all  wish.  Mr.  Seward  could 
raise  no  objection  to  his  own  friend.  I  replied  that  I  had  no 
objection  to  the  choice,  upon  the  assurance  that  he  was  un- 
objectionable, which  he  gave  me.  After  breakfast  he  pro- 
posed to  me  to  go  the  President's  to  acknowledge  my 
appointment  which  I  did.  We  found  ourselves  in  the  Cabinet 
with  only  Mr.  Arnold,  the  member  of  the  Chicago  District  of 
Illinois  there.  He  was  evidently  grieving  at  the  President's 
taking  out  of  his  hands  the  choice  of  the  Postmaster  of  Chi- 
cago, and  appointing  a  person  he  did  not  like.  Soon  the  Pres- 
ident came  in.  He  shook  hands  with  me  and  said  something 
complimentary,  I  briefly  thanked  him  for  the  honor  con- 
ferred upon  me,  and  expressed  the  hope  not  to  discredit  his 
selection.  In  the  matter  of  that,  said  he,  I  have  no  great 
claim  on  you,  for  the  selection  was  mainly  Governor 
Seward's.  I  replied,  admitting  my  consciousness  of  the  fact, 
but  that  without  his  assent,  the  act  could  not  have  been 
done.  The  President  then  turned  to  the  main  idea  and  an- 
nounced his  decision  in  the  Chicago  case.  He  was  about  to 
go  on  to  talk  with  Governor  Seward  on  other  topics  without 
minding  me,  when  the  latter  gave  me  a  hint,  and  I  respect- 
fully took  my  leave.  Such  was  his  fashion  of  receiving  and 
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FIGURE  3.  The  sons  of  Charles 
Francis  Adams,  Charles  at  top, 
Henry  in  the  middle,  and  Brooks 
at  the  bottom. 


dismissing  the  incumbent  of  one  of 
the  two  highest  posts  in  the  foreign 
service  of  the  country!  I  left  the  pre- 
sence cheerfully  enough,  and  con- 
gratulated myself  that  the  task  of 
being  in  his  council  had  not  been 
laid  upon  me. 
Within  the  same  rough  parameters  of 
truth,  what  a  very  different  image  of 
the  meeting  this  entry  presents! 

The  Chicago  post  office  was  not 
only  germane  to  the  conversation, 
Seward  and  Adams  had  themselves 
been  discussing  it  just  before  going  to 
meet  the  President.  Lincoln,  thinking 
always  in  terms  of  a  very  young 
party's  unity,  had  wanted  to  give  the 
ambassadorships    of   England    and 

France  to  William  L.  Dayton  and  John  C.  Fremont,  who  had  been  the  Repub- 
lican nominees  for  Vice-President  and  President  in  1856.  Seward  had  pre- 
ferred Adams  for  England,  because  Adams  had  been  a  major  supporter  of 
Seward's  conservative  policies  in  the  secession  crisis  and,  before  that,  of 
Seward's  nomination  for  the  Presidency  in  1860.  Moreover,  he  had  no  love 
for  Fremont.  Lincoln  yielded,  but  when  Seward  sought  to  press  Charles  L. 
Wilson's  appointment  for  Chicago,  he  ran  afoul  of  Lincoln's  strong  obliga- 
tion to  John  Locke  Scripps,  editor  of  the  Chicago  Press  and  Tribune,  who 
had  prepared  a  campaign  biography  of  the  President  in  the  summer  of  1860. 
Scripps  got  the  Chicago  post  office,  and  Lincoln  did  his  best  to  mollify 
Seward  by  giving  Wilson  the  secretaryship  in  the  Enghsh  legation.  Thus  the 
Chicago  post  office  was  a  subj  ect  of  interest  to  Seward,  Lincoln,  and  Adams. 
In  fact,  since  Isaac  Arnold  of  Chicago  was  also  present,  it  was  about  the  only 
interest  that  everyone  present  had  in  common. 

For  Adams,  the  nature  of  the  conversation  was  insulting  enough  anyhow. 
Surely  a  mitigating  circumstance,  however,  was  the  fact  that  their  meeting 
was  not  a  formal  one  —  that  Seward  and  Adams  came  unannounced.  More- 
over, Arnold  was  already  waiting  to  see  the  President  when  they  came  in, 
and,  if  his  presence  had  already  been  announced,  it  was  no  wonder  the 
Chicago  post  office  was  the  first  subject  which  came  to  mind  after  he  had 
"said  something  complimentary"  to  the  distinguished  representative  of  the 
Adams  dynasty. 

Why,  over  the  years,  did  the  Adams  family's  version  of  the  story  change? 
Why  did  Isaac  Arnold  disappear  from  the  scene  altogether,  so  that  the  men- 


tion of  the  post  office  became  a  gross  equation  of  the  highest  diplomatic  post 
with  a  miserable  and  petty  patronage  plum?  The  answer  lies  in  the  interests 
and  needs  of  the  storytellers,  and  a  clue  lies  ready  at  hand,  again,  in  the 
famous  Education  of  Henry  Adams.  Describing  his  feeling  of  "ridiculous" 
inadequancy  to  be  the  private  secretary  to  his  father  in  London,  Adams 
could  recall  that  he  was  comforted  only  by  the  knowledge  that  he  "was  not  a 
vulture  of  carrion  —  patronage." 

The  Adams  family  had  a  long  tradition  of  political  aloofness,  despite  their 
ability  to  play  the  game  with  skill.  In  the  Presidency  of  John  Adams,  the 
Sedition  Act  squinted  towards  the  elimination  of  any  legitimate  party  oppo- 
sition. Yet  Adams  himself  came  nearer  than  many  of  his  Federalist  cohorts 
to  accepting  party  as  a  necessary  evil,  and  his  rival  Jefferson  was  almost  as 
willing  to  see  critical  newspapers  prosecuted  by  government  (as  long  as  it 
was  a  state  and  not  the  federal  government)  as  Adams  was.  The  spirit  of  the 
times  in  the  early  republic  was  hostile  to  political  party. 

John  Quincy  Adams  began  as  a  moderate  Federalist  too  and  did  those 
things  that  a  politician  had  to  do  to  remain  in  the  good  graces  of  the  demo- 
cratic masses.  As  a  National  Republican,  he  gained  the  Presidency  in  1824 
by  what  his  critics  called  a  "corrupt  bargain"  with  Henry  Clay  —  a  union,  it 
was  said,  of  the  Puritan  and  the  Blackleg,  Blifil  and  Black  George.  As  Presi- 
dent, however,  he  refused  to  turn  out  officeholders  who  were  working 
against  his  reelection,  and  he  lost  in  1828  in  part  because  of  reluctance  to 
bargain  with  the  Anti-Masons. 
Charles  Francis  Adams  lost  the  chance  he  had  for  the  Liberal  Republican 

nomination  in  1872  by  writing  a 
frosty  letter  claiming  that  he  did 
not  want  the  nomination,  that  he 
would  not  negotiate  for  it  or  give 
any  assurances  to  anybody,  and 
that  he  would  accept  only  an  "un- 
equivocal call."  One  of  the  major 
planks  of  the  Liberal  Republican 
platform  was  civil  service  reform, 
and  increasingly  the  Adams  family 
showed  interest  in  reforms  which 
would  get  good  men  rather  than 
party  hacks  into  office.  The  reform 
served  an  urgent  family  need  — 
some  would  say  almost  a  psycholog- 
ical need  —  among  Charles  Fran- 
cis Adams's  children. 

As  the  prospects  that  Henry, 
Brooks,  John  Quincy,  2d,  or 
Charles  Francis,  Junior,  would 
reach  the  station  attained  by  their 
grandfather  dimmed,  the  feeling 
that  political  parties  were  corrupt 
engines    for    driving   mediocrities 
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and  demagogues  to  office  sharpened.  Henry  learned  early 
that  "Truth  in  politics  might  be  ignored  as  a  delusion."  The 
political  process  seemed  to  favor  "men  whose  energies  were 
the  greater,  the  less  they  wasted  on  thought;  men  who  sprang 
from  the  soil  to  power; .  .  .  more  or  less  dull  in  outward  appear- 
ance." The  political  unrest  of  the  1890s  made  him  think  "it 
probably  his  last  chance  of  standing  up  for  his  eighteenth- 
century  principles,  strict  construction,  Umited  powers,  George 
Washington,  John  Adams,  and  the  rest."  The  giants  of  the  era 
of  the  Founding  Fathers  were  still  available,  but  America  did 
not  call  them. 

By  the  1890s,  Henry's  brother  Charles  was,  in  the  words  of 
his  biographer,  a  "patrician  at  bay."  In  1896,  he  wrote  a  friend 
about  politics,  "I  can  influence  no  one.  Everyone  I  could  pos- 
sibly influence .  .  .  thinks  as  I  do,  while  those  who  think  other- 
wise regard  me  as  belonging  essentially  to  the  'classes,'  and 
as,  therefore,  not  even  entitled  to  a  hearing,  much  less  to  any 
degree  of  confidence,  on  the  part  of  what  they  are  pleased  to 
call  the  'masses.'  "  He  was  at  work  on  the  biography  of  his 
father  at  this  very  time;  the  volume  was  shaped  by  these  feel- 
ings. The  equation  of  the  Court  of  Saint  James  with  the  Chica- 
go post  office  was  all  he  could  see  in  this  father's  diary  ac- 
count. It  exempUfied  the  forces  that  made  the  Adams  family 
feel  irrelevant.  Isaac  Arnold  then  vanished  from  the  Cabinet 
room,  never  to  return.  Martin  Duberman's  1961  biography  of 
Charles  Francis  Adams  repeats  the  story  as  Charles,  Junior, 
told  it. 

Charles  Francis  Adams  took  his  revenge  on  Lincoln.  In 
1873,  he  delivered  a  eulogy  on  William  H.  Seward  before  the 
New  York  legislature.  Adams  was  still  "Seward's  man,"  in  a 
sense,  and  he  still  tended  to  view  Lincoln  as  he  had  appeared 
to  Seward  in  the  midst  of  the  secession  crisis.  After  that, 
Adams  had  left  for  Europe,  not  to  return  until  after  Lincoln's 
death;  his  sparser  contact  with  domestic  events  in  America 
failed  to  keep  him  in  touch  with  Seward's  changing  view- 
point. Moreover,  theinadequacy  of  his  awkward  meeting  with 
Lincoln  still  rankled  him. 

After  a  statement  that  Lincoln  "afterward  proved  himself 
before  the  world  a  pure,  brave,  honest  man,  faithful  to  his 
arduous  task,  and  laying  down  his  hfe  at  the  last  as  a  penalty 
for  his  country's  safety,"  Adams  devoted  himself  to  "strict  jus- 
tice in  discriminating  between  persons."  He  affirmed  "with- 
out hesitation  that,  in  the  history  of  our  Government  down  to 
this  hour,  no  experiment  so  rash  has  ever  been  made  as  that  of 
elevating  to  the  head  of  affairs  a  man  with  so  little  previous 
preparation  for  his  task  as  Mr.  Lincoln."  Of  foreign  affairs 
"he  knew  absolutely  nothing,"  and  "he  was  quite  deficient  in 
his  acquaintance  with  the  character  and  qualities  of  pubUc 
men,  or  their  aptitude  for  the  positions  to  which  he  assigned 
them.  Indeed,  he  never  selected  them  soley  by  that  standard." 
In  fact,  Lincoln  largely  ignored  experience  and  technical 
qualifications:  "It  was  either  partisan  service,  or  geographi- 
cal position,  or  the  length  of  the  lists  of  names  to  commenda- 
tory papers,  or  the  size  of  the  salary,  or  the  unblushing  per- 
tinacity of  personal  sohcitation,  that  wrung  from  him  many 
of  his  appointments."  Seward  was  Lincoln's  superior  "in  na- 
tive intellectual  power,  in  extent  of  acquirement,  in  breadth  of 
philosophical  experience,  and  in  the  force  of  moral  disci- 
phne."  Nevertheless,  "Mr.  Seward  voluntarily  dismissed  for- 
ever the  noblest  dreams  of  an  ambition"  for  the  Presidency 
which  "he  had  the  clearest  right  to  indulge,  in  exchange  for  a 
more  solid  power  to  direct  affairs  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation, 
through  the  name  of  another,  who  should  yet  appear  in  all 
later  time  to  reap  the  honors  due  chiefly  to  his  labors." 

The  notion  that  Seward  was  the  power  behind  the  throne 
was  not  new.  John  Wilkes  Booth,  for  one,  held  that  theory  and 
therefore  included  Seward  as  a  victim  in  his  grisly  assassina- 
tion plot.  To  have  that  theory  come  from  a  source  as  highly 
placed  as  Adams  had  been,  however,  was  a  matter  of  great 
significance.  Immediately,  the  siu-viving  members  of  Lin- 
coln's Cabinet  initiated  a  correspondence  among  themselves 
discussing  "a  general  statement  correcting  the  misrepresen- 
tations semi-officially  put  forth  at  Albany."  Salmon  Chase, 
Montgomery  Blair,  and  Gideon  Welles  thought  about  making 
such  a  statement.  Chase,  however,  died  just  a  month  after 
Adams's  address,  and  Welles  felt  that  the  passing  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet  suggested  the  urgency  of  a  fuller  state- 
ment of  the  opposite  view  while  it  was  still  possible  to  obtain  it 
from  eyewitnesses.  Late  in  1873,  Welles  published  three  arti- 


cles in  answer  to  the  address  and  pubhshed  a  fuller  version  in 
a  book,  Lincoln  and  Seward,  in  1874. 

These  were  the  first  big  volleys  in  the  long  war  over  Lin- 
coln's reputation.  The  terms  of  the  debate  quickly  left  the  era 
of  civil  service  reform  behind,  and  there  was  never  any  great 
reason  to  investigate  the  roots  of  Adams's  di  shke.  Chroniclers 
of  the  Adams  family  perpetuated  the  story  of  the  meeting  as 
"lincolniana"  became  a  field  unto  itself.  The  paths  of  these 
two  great  American  names  hardly  ever  crossed  again. 

Still,  one  need  not  be  acquainted  with  the  arcana  of  the 
Lincoln  field  in  order  to  be  able  to  describe  the  meeting  be- 
tween Adams  and  Lincoln  in  a  different  Kght.  Henry  Adams's 
autobiography  contains  the  clue  to  the  relevance  of  the  Chica- 
go post  office.  Charles's  biography  of  his  father  all  but  invites 
comparison  with  the  original  diary  entry.  And  the  "Adams 
Chronicles"  had  access  to  the  cooperation  of  the  publishers  of 
the  Adams  papers,  available  on  microfilm  to  everyone. 

The  problem  was  not  lack  of  zeal  for  research,  necessarily, 
nor  was  it  protectiveness  of  the  Adams  family  name.  The 
problem  was  the  medium.  Television  demands  drama,  brief 
situations  in  which  both  action  and  dialogue  tell  a  story  of 
interest.  Drama  does  not  lend  itself  well  to  explaining  the 
intricacies  of  patronage  policy.  In  an  hour  on  the  subject  of 
the  Adams  mission  to  London,  television  cannot  explain  that 
two  Chicago  newspapers  editors  vied  for  the  same  patronage 
plum,  that  one  was  championed  by  Seward  and  the  other  by 
Lincoln,  that  such  patronage  was  customarily  the  preserve  of 
the  local  Congressman  who  had  become  irate  that  the  choice 
was  removed  from  his  hands,  that  Seward's  influence  on  Lin- 
coln was  rising  but  had  been  exhausted  by  getting  Adams 
rather  than  Dayton  the  appointment  to  England,  that  Lin- 
coln tried  even  so  to  please  Seward  by  giving  his  man  in  Chi- 
cago a  job  in  England,  that  this  man  was  inadequate  to  the 
task  but  that  Seward  could  not  tell  the  President  so  because 
the  appointee  was  Seward's  man,  and  that  therefore  the  Chi- 
cago post  office  had  a  vital  connection  to  the  Court  of  Saint 
James.  This  is  a  subject  for  a  book  or,  perhaps,  a  lecture;  it  is 
not  the  stuff  of  television  drama.  But  it  is  history. 
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FIGURE  4.  Pamphlet  version  of  C.  F.  Adams's  eulogy 
on  Seward. 
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THURLOW  WEED,  THE  NEW  YORK  CUSTOM  HOUSE, 
AND  MRS.  LINCOLN'S  "TREASON" 


Number  1679 


Ii.Jaiiuary,1975.Lmco/nLorepubh8hedanarticleprov^ng 
that  Abraham  Lincoln  did  not  appear  before  the  Committee 
on  the  Conduct  of  the  War  to  defend  his  wife  from  al  egations 
of  treason.  The  source  of  the  erroneous  story  about  Lincoln  s 
appearance  was  Thomas  L.  James,  a  New  Yorker  who  served 
as  Postmaster  General  in  President  Garfield's  cabinet.  It  was 
eLytoprove  that  James  couldnothaveheardthestoryashe 

clTmed  from  a  Senator  who  had  been  a  member  of  that 
committee,  because  all  but  two  of  the  Senators  were  dead  by 
the  time  James  claimed  to  hear  the  story  (1881)  Of  the  re 
mining  two,  one  was  of  the  opposition  party  (and  would 
neve"  have  sat  upon  a  story  that  could  kill  the  Repubhcan 
party)  and  the  other  retired  to  Oregon  after  one  term  in  the 
Senate  (and  had  no  opportunity  to  see  James). 

The  story  obviously  was  not  true,  but  where  did  it  come 
from?  Why  did  this  relatively  obscure  New  York  politician, 
whose  name  otherwise  never 
appeared  in  the  Lincoln  story, 
become    the    source    for    this 
famous  Lincoln  anecdote?  In 
1975,  there  seemed  to  be  no 
answer  to  this  question.  Now  it 
is  possible  to  establish  a  plau- 
sible    connection     between      :       ! 
James     and    the     allegations 
against  Mrs.  Lincoln,  but  to  do 
so  will  require  a  historical  ex- 
cursion to  the  docks  of  New 
York  City,  an  examination  of  a 
rare     pamphlet     which     Jay 
Monaghan  failed  to  list  in  his 
Lincoln   Bibliography,   and  a 
brief  discussion  of  the  seamier 
side  of  American  politics. 

Hardly  a  patronage  prize  in 
nineteenth-century    American 
politics  was  sought  after  more 
ardently  than  the  collectorship 
of  the  New  York  Custom  House. 
As  far  back  as  1841,  a  corre- 
spondent  had   warned   Presi- 
dential-hopeful    Henry     Clay 
that  the  position  in  the  New 
York  Custom  House  was  "sec- 
ond only  in  influence  to  that  of 
Postmaster-General."    By    the 
time  of  the  Civil  War,  the  col- 
lector's salary  was  $6,340,  and 
he  could  expect  to  earn  another 
$20,000  from  fees.  The  Custom 
House  perhaps  employed  1,200 
people,  all  of  whom  gave  two 
percent  of  their  salaries  to  the 
coffers  of  the  party  that  got 
them    their  jobs   in   the   first 


FIGURE  1.  Thurlow  Weed. 


place.  It  is  little  wonder  that  this  prize  whetted  political 
annetites  all  over  the  country.  „         ,      ^  r 

The  New  York  Custom  House  was  often  the  focus  of  un- 
seemly intra-party  feuds  in  the  Empire  Sta^-.The  penod  of 
Uncoln's  Presidency  was  no  exception,  and  a  dispute  over  the 
Custom  House  marred  New  York  politics  throughout  the  Civ- 
il War.  It  became  the  focus  of  a  long-standmg  feud  between  the 
wing  of  the  Repubhcan  party  controlled  by  William  H.  Seward 
and  his  henchman  Thurlow  Weed,  on  the  one  hand^  and  the 
wing  controlled  by  Horace  Greeley  and  William  Cullen 
Bryant  on  the  other.  There  were  many  smaller  feuds  and 
many  irregular  twists  and  turns,  but  the  e^stence  of  animos^ 
ity  between  Seward  and  Greeley,  two  men  of  enormous  talents 
and  ambitions,  kept  the  fires  of  conflict  ragmg  m  New  York 

Republican  politics.  o        *  4-«+Q+ofr.r 

Since  Seward  was  in  Washington  as  Secretary  of  State  tor 

the  entire  period  of  Lincoln  s 
Presidency,  the  local  feud  in 
New  York  centered  above  all  on 
the  personality  and  politics  of 
Thurlow  Weed.  When  the  Lin- 
coln administration  first  took 
office,  Weed  gave  the  im- 
pression that  he  would  be  the 
conduit  through  which  all  ad- 
ministration patronage  in  New 
York  would  flow.  President  Lin- 
coln informed  Weed,  however, 
that  his  motto  in  such  matters 
was  "justice  to  all"  and  that 
Weed  did  not  have  Lincoln's 
"authority  to  arrange"  all  such 
matters  in  New  York. 

Endeavoring  "to  apply  the 
rule  of  give  and  take,"  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  first  appointed 
Hiram  Barney  to  the  collector- 
ship.  He  was  an  enemy  of 
Weed's  faction,  and  he  ap- 
pointed, among  others,  Rufus 
F.  Andrews  to  the  position  of 
Surveyor  of  the  Port  of  New 
York,  one  of  the  many  offices 
the  collector  could  appoint. 
Despite  their  appointments, 
however,  the  bulk  of  the  Cus- 
tom House  offices  went  to  par- 
tisans of  Weed  and  Seward. 

In  1862,  Barney  used  Cus- 
tom House  patronage  to  help 
nominate  James  S.  Wads- 
worth  for  Governor  of  New 
York.  Wadsworth  was  an  anti- 
Weed  Republican,  and  he  would 
run  against  Democrat  Horatio 
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Seymour.  Seymour  won,  and  Wadsworth's  supporters  claim- 
ed that  Weed  had  stabbed  the  Republican  candidate  in  the 
back.  Weed's  explanation  was  different.  True,  he  said,  he  had 
supported  a  renomination  of  Governor  Edwin  D.  Morgan  to 
run  on  a  platform  strictly  of  support  for  reuniting  the  Union. 
It  was  also  true  that  Weed  had  been  disappointed  by  not 
having  the  ticket  "ballasted"  by  a  candidate  for  Lieutenant- 
Governor  firiendly  to  Weed,  that  "Weed  men"  were  carefully 
excluded  from  the  state  committee,  that  the  party  head- 
quarters were  moved  from  Albany  (Weed's  upstate  bailiwick) 
to  New  York  City,  and  that  Wadsworth  took  an  "abolition" 
line  in  his  speeches  despite  Weed's  pleading  with  him  to  take  a 
strictly  "Union"  line.  Nevertheless,  when  Wadsworth's 
managers  caune  to  Weed  out  of  desperation  because  they  could 
not  raise  money  for  the  canvass,  he  let  bygones  be  bygones 
and  called  out  his  party  workers.  They  went  to  work  too  late, 
but  in  Weed's  estimation  he  had  been  faithful  to  the  party 
when  it  needed  him. 

Despite  occasional  setbacks  like  the  disastrous  Wadsworth 
nomination,  Thurlow  Weed  managed  to  dominate,  if  not  con- 
trol completely,  the  Custom  House.  This  was  increasingly  true 
as  his  enemies  in  the  party  and  in  the  Custom  House  became 
identified  with  Salmon  P.  Chase's  bid  for  the  Republican 
nomination  for  President  in  1864.  At  a  meeting  of  the  state 
committee  from  which  Chase  supporters  were  absent.  Weed 
managed  to  get  an  endorsement  for  Lincoln's  renomination. 

In  September,  Chase's  supporters  (and  many  of  Weed's 
enemies)  were  removed  from  the  Custom  House.  Collector 
Barney  and  Surveyor  Rufus  Andrews  were  among  those  re- 
moved. Andrews,  who  had  been  a  delegate  to  the  convention 
in  Baltimore  which  nominated  Lincoln,  took  an  active  part  in 
the  campaign  for  his  election  anyway.  About  a  month  after 
the  election,  Andrews  published  an  angry  letter  in  the  New 
York  Tribune  savagely  attacking  Weed.  The  Louis  A.  Warren 
Lincoln  Library  and  Museum  has  recently  acquired  a  rare 
copy  of  the  letter  as  a  separately  published  pamphlet  entitled, 
Letter  of  Rufus  F.  Andrews,  Lately  Surveyor  of  the  Port  of 
New  York,  to  Thurlow  Weed,  Lately  Editor  of  the  Albany 
Evening  Journal  (New  York:  1864).  This  choice  example  of 
nineteenth-century  political  vituperation  discussed  the  Cus- 
tom House  removals  of  September.  It  was  published  on  the  eve 
of  Thurlow  Weed's  trial  in  a  $50,000  damage  suit  brought 
against  him  by  George  Opdyke,  Mayor  of  New  York  City  and 
an  adherent  of  the  Greeley  faction.  The  libel  suit  was  an  out- 
growth of  the  factional  wars  in  New  York  and,  especially,  of 
Weed's  attacks  on  his  rivals.  Weed  had  accused  Greeley  of 
involvement,  through  a  friend,  in  shady  speculations  in 
Southern  cotton.  Weed  had  charged  Isaac  Henderson,  who 
was  a  proprietor  of  William  Cullen  Bryant's  newspaper  and  a 
Lincoln  appointee  as  Navy  Agent  for  New  York,  of  graft  and 
illicit  commissions  on  government  contracts.  He  accused 
Opdyke  of  sitting  on  a  committee  which  awarded  a  $190,000 
indemnity  for  a  gun  factory  destroyed  in  the  1863  draft  riots  — 
a  gun  factory  in  which  Opdyke  had  a  personal  financial 
interest.  He  said,  too,  that  Opdyke  had  secret  partnerships 
which  led  to  profits  from  government  contracts  for  cloth, 
blankets,  clothing,  and  guns.  Opdyke  was  further  alleged  to 
have  been  involved  in  the  Mariposa  Mining  Company,  which 
swindled  General  John  C.  Fre'mont.  Opdyke  pressed  a  suit  for 
libel,  and  Andrews's  letter  appeared  at  a  strategic  moment  — 
the  day  before  the  trial  began. 

Andrews  claimed  that  he  waited  until  after  the  Presidential 
election  to  write  for  fear  that  "to  avenge  personal  wrongs 
might  damage  the  cause  of  Republican  government  and  free 
institutions"  at  such  a  critical  time.  He  said  that  he  met  Weed 
first  in  the  winter  of  1857-1858.  A  young  lawyer  from  New 
York  City,  Andrews  was  flattered  by  Weed's  attention  and  be- 
came one  of  his  partisans  ("you  and  I  were  thrown  a  great  deal 
together  in  politics").  In  1860,  Andrews  worked  for  Lincoln's 
election,  and  in  1861  he  got  the  reward  of  the  politician  who 
chooses  the  right  Presidential  horse;  he  was  appointed  Sur- 
veyor of  the  Port  of  New  York.  At  that  point,  Andrews  said,  "I 
yielded  to  your  entreaties,  and  gave  to  you  for  your  friends  a 
large  proportion  of  the  best  places  in  my  gift." 

Then  a  remarkable  thing  happened.  In  1863,  according  to 
Andrews,  Weed  became  "severe  in  .  .  .  denunciations  of  the 
President,"  proclaimed  him  an  "old  Imbecile,"  judged  the  war 
a  "failure,"  and  called  Lincoln's  "advising  ministers  a  corrupt 
and  inefficient  cabal."  Finally,  Andrews  continued, 

...  in  the  springof  1863,  in  a  public  hotel  of  the  city  of  New 


York,  you  announced  to  an  indiscriminate  audience  that  the 
wife  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  was  guilty  of 
treasonable  conduct,  and  that  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of 
War  that  lady  had  been  banished  [from]  the  Capital;  an 
order  which  you  declared  was  too  long  delayed!  This 
occurred  in  my  hearing,  and  I  promptly  denied  the  state- 
ment, and  branded  it  as  the  invention  of  malicious  mendaci- 
ty. 
Mrs.  Lincoln  arrived  in  New  York  that  very  evening,  An- 
drews said,  and  he  "called  to  pay  her"  his  "accustomed 
respects."  He  also  expressed  his  "surprise  at  hearing  she  had 
been  ordered  to  leave  Washington."  Astonished  and  indig- 
nant, Mrs.  Lincoln  demanded  the  source  of  the  allegation.  An- 
drews told.  Weed  subsequently  "went  to  Washington,  and 
sued  for  and  received  pardon"  for  his  offense,  but  he  never  for- 
gave  Andrews    for    his    "interposition   upon   behalf  of  a 
slandered  woman." 
In  my  zeal  to  save  the  first  American  lady  from  aspersion 
[Andrews  wrote],  I  incurred  the  wrath  of  her  defamer,  and 
from   that   hour   how   to  destroy  me  became  his  chief 
ambition.  Thenceforward  your  hatred    to    me    had    no 
boundary  but  your  capacity  for  harm. 
Andrews  claimed  that  Weed  tried  unsuccessfully  to  keep 
him  from  becoming  a  delegate  to  the  RepubUcan  nominating 
convention  in  1864.  Andrews  quoted  Weed's  letter  in  the 
Albany  Evening  Journal  of  June  11, 1864,  which  charged  that 
"a  formidable  and  organized  body  of  ultra  abolitionists,  'loyal 
leaguers,'  and  radical  demagogues  appeared  at  Baltimore,  for 
the  purpose, .  .  .  ofprocuring  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Dickinson 
for  Vice-President,  that  Mr.  Seward  might  be  excluded  from 
the  Cabinet.  In  this  miserable  intrigue  the  ultraists  of  Massa- 
chusetts cuddled  with  the  slime  of  New  York."  In  particular. 
Weed  noted  that  "Mr.  Lincoln's  Surveyor  of  the  port  of  New 
York,  was  among  the  most  unscrupulous  traducers  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's Secretary  of  State."  To  put  a  New  Yorker  in  the  Vice- 
Presidency  would  be  to  remove  Seward  from  the  Cabinet,  for  it 
was  assumed  that  Lincoln  would  not  have  two  New  Yorkers 
among  his  closest  advisors.  Andrews  denied  the  charge  and 
called  Seward  "a  statesman  of  whom  the  nation  may  be  justly 
proud."  Andrews  also  noted  Weed's  letter  of  June  25,  1864, 
which  attacked  George  Opdyke,  who  had  brought  suit  against 
him;  Weed  asked  him  to  explain  "the  adleged  sale  of  the  office 
of  Surveyor  of  the  port  of  New  York  for  the  moderate  sum  of 
$10,000."  Again,  Andrews  denied  the  charge  and  said,  "I  have 
been  subpoenaed  as  a  witness  in  the  case  of  Opdyke  vs.  Weed, 
and  am  happy  in  the  belief  that  you  are  to  be  gratified  on  this 
point  of  the  'alleged  sale,'  whenever  the  trial  of  that  cause 
shall  take  place." 

Andrews  explained  his  own  downfall  as  Weed's  effort  to 
save  his  power.  Having  beaten  Weed's  forces  and  served  as  a 
delegate  in  the  nominating  convention,  Andrews  was  a 
symbol  of  Weed's  inability  to  control  New  York's  party.  He 
had  to  be  removed.  Andrews  charged  that  Weed  had  friends 
tell  Lincoln  that  he  would  not  support  him  for  President  in 
1864  if  Andrews  was  retained.  "I  was  dismissed,  and  you 
triumphed,"  Andrews  concluded,  but,  "not  imputing  blame  to 
the  R-esident,  I  devoted  my  time,  money,  and  efforts  to 
securing  his  re-election  to  the  office  which  he  adorns." 

Such  was  Andrews's  remarkable  story,  but  one  thing  has 
been  left  out,  the  extreme  language  he  used  to  tell  it.  He  called 
Weed  a  "demagogue,"  a  "hypocrite,"  and  an  "ingrate."  He  re- 
called Weed's  well-known  nicknames  in  opposition  circles, 
"the  Old  Man,"  "the  Lucifer  of  the  Lobby,"  and  "Fagin  the 
Jew."  He  referred  to  Weed's  retirement  from  the  editorship  of 
the  Albany  Evening  Journal  in  1863  and  claimed  that  Weed 
dodged   military   service   because   of  a  "sprained   wrist." 
"Why  don't  you  emulate  the  last  virtue  of  Judas  Iscariot,"  An- 
drews asked,  "and  hang  yourself?"  In  addition  to  name- 
calling,  Andrews  made  a  point  of  Weed's  disloyalty  to  the 
Lincoln  administration.  He  dated  Weed's  impatience  with 
the  President  from  the  fall  of  1862: 
According  to  your  expressed  views,  nothing  was  right.  In 
civil  and  military  life  everything  was  wrong.  The  policy  of 
the  Government  was  condemned  by  you  in  unmeasured 
terms.  The  principles  of  liberty  were  sneeringly  alluded  to 
by  you  as  weak  devices  of  fanatics  and  abolitionists.  The 
appointments  to  office  were  "not  fit  to  be  made." 
Certainly,  not  all  that  Andrews  said  was  true.  For  example. 
Weed's  resignation  letter  claimed  "an  infirm  leg  and  a  broken 
arm"  as  reasons  for  not  going  to  military  service;  besides,  "the 
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Old  Man"  was  sixty-five  years  old.  On  the  other  hand,  An- 
drews's letter  is  not  without  its  uses.  Harry  J.  Carman  and 
Reinhard  Luthin  in  Lincoln  and  the  Patronage  term  Weed  "a 
loyal  supporter  of  the  administration,"  and  so  he  was  when 
the  chips  were  down.  Yet,  he  did  have  his  differences  with  the 
administration,  and  Andrews's  letter  serves  to  alert  us  to  the 
nature  and  degree  of  those  differences. 

Weed  had  his  principal  differences  with  what  his  grandson 
and  memorialist  Thurlow  Weed  Barnes  called  "the  radical 
section  of  the  Repubhcan  party."  In  his  letter  announcing  his 
retirement  from  his  newspaper.  Weed  said: 

I  differ  widely  with  my  party  about  the  best  means  of 
crushing  the  Rebellion.  That  difference  is  radical  and 
irreconcilable.  I  can  neither  impress  others  with  my  views, 
nor  surrender  my  own  solemn  convictions.  The  alternative 
of  living  in  strife  with  those  whom  I  have  esteemed,  or  with- 
drawing, is  presented.  I  have  not  hesitated  in  choosing  the 
path  of  peace  as  the  path  of  duty. 

These  differences  clearly  centered  around  the  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation.  Though  Weed  apparently  issued  an  en- 
dorsement of  the  Proclamation  as  a  document  which  even 
"the  most  ungenerous  enemies  of  our  cause  will  be  compelled 
to  respect,"  he  must  not  have  cared  for  it  very  much.  In  late 
1862  and  early  1863,  Weed  was  in  the  forefront  of  attempts  to 
unite  on  a  Democrat  like  Horatio  Seymour  or  General 
McClellan  to  lead  a  Union  party  on  a  platform  of  simply  re- 
uniting the  Union.  After  the  draft  riots,  he  wrote  Henry  Ray- 
mond, editor  of  the  New  York  Times,  offering  a  500  dollar  con- 
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FIGURE  2.  The  "Old  Man.' 


tribution  "for  the  relief  of  the  colored  people  whose  dwellings 
were  robbed  and  who  were  driven  from  their  employment."  In 
the  course  of  doing  so,  Weed  wrote: 

For  this  persecution  of  the  negro  there  is  divided  respon- 
sibility. The  hostility  of  Irishmen  to  Africans  is  unworthy  of 
men  who  themselves  seek  and  find  in  America  an  asylum 
from  oppression.  Yet  this  hostility  would  not  culminate  in 
arson  and  murder  but  for  the  stimulants  applied  by 
fanatics.  Journalists  who  persistently  inflame  and  ex- 
asperate the  ignorant  and  the  lawless  against  the  negro  are 
morally  responsible  for  these  outrages.  When  all  the  cir- 
cumstances have  been  reviewed,  the  popular  con- 
demnation of  those  who,  while  the  United  States  was 
struggling  for  its  existence,  thrust  the  unoffending  negro 
forward  as  a  target  for  infuriated  mobs,  will  become  general 
and  emphatic. 

In  South  Carolina  ultra  Abolitionists  have  been  hailed  as 
the  "best  friends"  of  secession.  Practically,  they  are  the 
worst  enemies  of  the  colored  man.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
malign  influence  of  these  howling  fanatics  in  Congress  and 
with  the  President,  rebellion  would  not,  in  the  beginning, 
have  assumed  such  formidable  proportions;  nor,  in  its 
progress,  would  the  North  have  been  divided  or  the  govern- 
ment crippled  .  .  . 

The  abolitionists  had  too  much  influence  on  Lincoln  to  suit 
Thurlow  Weed.  In  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1863,  he  devised 
a  plan  to  end  the  war  which  he  submitted  to  President  Lin- 
coln,  and  there  was  no  abolition  in  it.   It  called  for  the 
President  "to  issue   a  proclamation  offering  pardon  and 
amnesty  to  all  persons  engaged  in  making  war  upon  the 
government"  as  soon  as  there  was  a  military  success.  A 
ninety-day  armistice  should  follow,  during  which  any  states 
which  returned  to  their  former  allegiance  would  be  fully 
restored  to  the  privileges  they  enjoyed  before  the  war.  After 
the  armistice,  any  states  refusing  pardon  would  be  affected  by 
another    proclamation    "announcing    that    in    the    future 
prosecution  of  the  war  .  .  .  ,  all  territory,  whether  farms, 
villages,  or  cities,  shall  be  PARTITIONED  equitably  be- 
tween and  among  the  officers  and  soldiers  by  whom  it  shall  be 
conquered."  This  was  an  interesting  proposition,  for  what  do 
we  make  of  Weed's  self-conscious  opposition  to  radicalism 
when  his  own  plan  embodied  the  most  radical  plan  ever  pro- 
posed by  Republican  politicians,  the  partitioning  of  Southern 
plantations?   The   only   difference   was    not   in   degree   of 
radicalism  but  in  the  particular  social  group  to  be  served. 
Weed's  helped  white  Northerners  and  the  "radical"  proposal 
helped  black  Southerners.  Each  was  socially  revolutionary, 
and  Weed  defended  his  policy  as  a  social  and  political 
revolution: 
Your  armies  [Weed  told  Lincoln]  will  be  voluntarily  and 
promptly   recruited,    and   their  ranks  filled  with  enter- 
prising, earnest  yeomen,  who  have  an  intelligent  reason  for 
entering  the  army,  and  who  know  that  the  rccdization  of 
their  hopes  depends  upon  their  zeal,  fidelity,  and  courage. 
And  by  thus  providing  homes  and  occupations  when  the 
war  is  over  for  our  disbanded  soldiers,  you  leave  scattered 
over  rebel  territory  an  element  that  may  be  relied  upon  for 
the  reconstruction  of  civil  government  in  the  seceded  states. 
Each  plan  was  potentially  bloody: 

In  answer  to  those  who  may  object  [Weed  wrote  the  Presi- 
dent] to  the  sanguinary  feature  of  this  plan,  I  think  it  quite 
sufficient  to  say  that  in  maritime  wars  this  feature  has  long 
been  recognized  and  practiced  by  all  civilized  nations.  Argo- 
sies of  merchant  vessels,  laden  with  untold  millions  of  the 
wealth  of  non-combatants,  captured  in  time  of  war,  are 
divided  as  prize  money  among  the  officers  and  sailors  by 
whom  they  are  captured.  This,  therefore,  in  all  wars  upon 
the  oceans  and  seas  of  the  world,  being  a  part  of  the  law  of 
nations,  cannot,  in  reason  or  common-sense,  be  objected  to, 
whereas,  in  this  case,  the  sufferers  are  in  rebellion  against 
their  government,  and  have  been  warned  of  the  conse- 
quences of  rejecting  the  most  liberal  offers  of  peace,  protec- 
tion, and  prosperity. 
If  we  may  judge  by  Weed's  conservatism,  the  only  difference 
between  the  wings  of  the  Republican  party  was  not  their  rela- 
tive degree  of  constitutional  flexibility  or  even  sanguinary  de- 
sires for  social  revolution;  their  difference  was  over  whether  to 
help  the  black  man  or  not. 

This  is  not  to  say,  of  course,  that  the  differences  between 
Weed  and  Andrews,  or  in  general  between  the  Weed  faction 
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and  the  Greeley  faction,  involved  anything  so  high-minded 
and  ideological  as  policy  alternatives  towards  the  black  race. 
True,  factions  do  use  issues  and  sometimes  use  them  long 
enough  to  become  identified  over  a  period  of  time  with  one  is- 
sue or  another.  But  there  was  a  lot  more  at  work  in  New  York's 
factionalism  than  philosophical  disagreements  over  policy. 
Personal  ambitions  were  a  major  factor;  there  were  only  so 
many  offices  to  be  filled,  and  many  talented  Republicans  vied 
for  them.  Here,  for  example,  is  Weed's  explanation  of  the  op- 
position to  the  renomination  of  Governor  Morgan  in  1862: 
Mr.  Greeley  still  aspired  to  the  Senate,  and  Governor  Mor- 
gan, a  resident  of  New  York,  was  in  his  way.  He  therefore 
urged  the  nomination  of  General  Wadsworth,  a  western 
man,  of  Democratic  antecedents,  so  that  the  field  for  the 
Senate  might  remain  open. 
Though  jaundiced,  of  course,  this  explanation  has  nothing  to 
do  with  issues,  and  it  serves  to  remind  us  of  a  factor  of  over- 
riding importance  in  New  York  politics,  the  upstate-New  York 
City  conflict.  From  the  era  of  the  ratification  of  the  United 
States  Constitution  to  the  Civil  War  to  the  present  day,  this 
rivalry  has  been  great  enough  to  cause  threats  that  the  city 
would  secede  from  the  state.  In  a  rough  way,  one  can  under- 
stand the  Seward/Weed-Greeley  feud  by  the  simple  notion 
that  the  former  men  were  from  upstate  and  the  latter  from 
New  York  City. 

But  in  all  the  welter  of  confusion  over  Republican  fac- 
tionalism in  New  York,  we  have  almost  lost  track  of  the  accu- 
sations about  Mrs.  Lincoln's  treason.  The  importance  of  the 
emergence  of  that  story  in  this  wrangle  over  patronage  is  not 
that  it  makes  the  story  any  more  verifiable  or  understand- 
able, but  that  it  links  the  story  to  Thomas  L.  James.  For  James 
got  his  political  education  in  the  New  York  Custom  House. 
From  1861  to  1864,  James  served  as  inspector  of  customs  for 
the  port  of  New  York.  Moreover,  James  was  married  four 
times:  his  first  wife  was  Emily  Ida  Freeburn,  a  niece  of  Thur- 
low  Weed.  His  second  wife  was  her  sister.  He  was  twice  mar- 
ried to  nieces  of  Thurlow  Weed.'V^e  can  now  understand  bet- 
ter how  Thomas  L.  James  became  the  source  for  the  famous 


story  about  Mrs.  Lincoln's  treason.  As  a  Custom  House  ap- 
pointee throughout  the  war  years,  James  was  present  to  wit- 
ness the  Andrews-Weed  feud.  Moreover,  as  Weed's  relative  by 
marriage,  he  had  more  reason  than  most  to  take  note  of  the 
charge  that  Weed  had  accused  Mrs.  Lincoln  of  treason.  Of 
course,  the  story  of  the  President's  appearance  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War  was  not  included,  but 
the  seventeen  years  that  would  intervene  before  James  told  the 
story  would  cloud  the  memory,  alter  details,  and  embellish  the 
story.  At  last  we  know  that  James  had  some  connection  to  al- 
legations of  Mrs.  Lincoln's  treason. 

What  of  Rufus  Andrews?  He  never  got  his  job  back,  but  it  is 
hard  to  arouse  much  pity  for  him.  He  was  the  ultimate  spoils- 
man. Our  principal  source  of  knowledge  about  Andrews  is  five 
letters  written  by  him  and  preserved  in  the  Robert  Todd  Lin- 
coln Collection  in  the  Library  of  Congress.  They  reveal  the 
other  side  of  the  pamphleteer  who  claimed  to  defend  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln's honor.  One  letter  is  a  recommendation  for  office  (July  2, 
1862).  One  is  his  letter  saying  he  will  sacrifice  himself  "to  the 
insatiable  thirst  of  revenge,  and  the  senile  lust  of  power"  for 
the  sake  of  his  party  (August  31,  1864).  Another,  written  one 
day  later,  places  him  and  a  fellow  campaigner  for  Lincoln  at 
Willard's  Hotel  in  Washington,  hoping  Lincoln  will  call  them 
to  come  and  explain  Andrews's  case.  The  other  two  letters, 
though  they  do  not  mention  any  issues  or  personalities  of  the 
Civil  War  era,  are  the  most  revealing  of  all.  Both  were  written 
several  months  before  his  removal  from  office.  On  Janaury 
15,  1864,  he  wrote  President  Lincoln:  "I  send  you  by  express 
this  day,  a  Saddle  of  English  Mutton,  received  by  the  Scotia 
[sic.].  I  hope  the  disposition  of  the  English  may  hereafter  be  as 
good  as  their  mutton."  And  again  on  February  27,  1864,  he 
sent  "by  express  .  .  .  some  English  mutton  just  received  from 
the  other  side  of  the  world  —  I  hope  it  may  reach  you  in  time 
for  your  dinner  tomorrow."  Whether  it  was  a  tribute  to  Weed's 
clout  or  Lincoln's  lack  of  susceptibility  to  the  little  favors  ex- 
tended from  the  New  York  Custom  House,  a  little  English 
mutton  was  not  enough  to  keep  Rufus  Andrews  in  office. 
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FIGURES.  Horatio  Seymour  and  George  McClellan  as  Republicans  saw  them  by  1864. 
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LINCOLN'S  POLITICAL  EDUCATION 


President  Lincoln  gets  high  marks  for  political  skill  from 
almost  all  modern  historians,  but  few  have  attempted  to 
account  for  this  skill.  It  often  seems  as  though  Lincoln  burst 
from  his  mother's  womb  as  a  full-fledged  politico,  ready  to 
wheel  and  deal,  bestow  patronage,  and  walk  into  a  strong 
Presidency.  Like  everything  else  in  Lincoln's  life,  however, 
political  savvy  came  by  dint  of  a  gradual  and  difficult 
learning  experience.  In  fact,  Lincoln's  political  education 
may  have  been  more  difficult  than  his  learning  experience  as 
a  writer,  a  lawyer,  or  an  orator.  Politics  can  only  be  learned 
the  hard  way. 

After  his  original  apprenticeship  under  "Jerry  Sly,"  the 
nickname  of  Lincoln's  first  law  partner  and  political  mentor 
John  Todd  Stuart,  Lincoln  learned  the  toughest  lessons  from 
Zachary  Taylor.  This  is  not  to  say  that  Lincoln  had  the  close 
relationship  with  Taylor  which  he  had  with  Stuart.  Lincoln's 
political  involvement  with  the  Taylor  Presidency,  however, 
brought  with  it  some  stinging  lessons  the  young  Illinois 
legislator  never  forgot. 

The  Whig  party  in  part  grew  from  criticism  of  the 
organizational  methods  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  Whigs, 
therefore,  tended  to  be  reluctant  to  adopt  the  organizational 
methods  of  the  Democrats.  Among  Illinois  Whigs,  Lincoln 
and  his  close  political  allies  like  Anson  G.  Henry  were  leaders 
in  urging  better  organization.  Lincoln  knew  that  this  was  the 
only  hope  of  success  for  the  party  in  his  overwhelmingly 
Democratic  state.  In  1840  Lincoln  wrote  a  confidential 
circular  for  the  Whig  State  Committee  suggesting  that  the 
way  to  "overthrow  the  trained  bands  that  are  opposed  to  us, 
whose  salaried  officers  are  ever  on  the  watch,  and  whose 
misguided  followers  are  ever  ready  to  obey  their  smallest 
commands"  was  "to  organize  the  whole  State."  The  letter 
recommended  the  establishment  of  committees  in  every 
county  to  canvass  voters  to  determine  their  preferences.  When 
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FIGURE  3.  John  Todd  Stuart. 
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FIGURE  4.  Zachary  Taylor. 

Democrats  seized  on  the  circular  as  a  campaign  issue,  Lincoln 
responded:  "They  set  us  the  example  of  organization;  and  we, 
in  self  defence,  are  driven  into  it.  .  .  .  Let  them  disband  their 
double-drilled-army  of  'forty  thousand  office  holders.'" 
Lincoln  continued  to  "justify  .  .  .  urge  .  .  .  organization  on 
the  score  of  necessity."  Still,  Lincoln  was  Whig  enough  to  tell 
John  Todd  Stuart,  while  advising  him  on  local  appointments 
after  William  Henry  Harrison's  election  as  President,  "I  am, 
as  you  know,  opposed  to  removals  to  make  places  for  our 
friends."  Lincoln  insisted  on  having  some  reason  beyond 
mere  partisan  identification  for  removing  officeholders. 

Lincoln's  Whig  campaign  address  in  1843  continued  to 
stress  the  necessity  of  organization.  He  favored  the 
convention  system  for  nominations,  and  he  urged  Whigs  to 
run  candidates  for  Congress  in  every  district  in  the  state, 
"regardless  of  the  chances  of  success."  He  was  still  ahead  of 
average  Whig  sentiment  on  these  questions  and  "got 
thunder"  as  his  "reward"  for  writing  the  address.  When  he 
served  in  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives  (1847- 
1849),  Lincoln  did  what  he  could  to  gain  offices  and 
appointments  for  Whig  allies,  but  there  was  little  he  could  do. 
President  James  K.  Polk  was  a  Democrat  and  "could  hardly 
be  expected  to  give  them  to  whigs,  at  the  solicitation  of  a  whig 
Member  of  Congress."  Things  changed  with  the  election  of 
Whig  Zachary  Taylor.  Lincoln  promised  offices,  for  example, 
to  Walter  Davis:  "When  I  last  saw  you  I  said,  that  if  the 
distribution  of  the  offices  should  fall  into  my  hands,  you 
should  have  something."  In  the  end  he  shared  a  good  deal  of 
the  power  of  distribution  with  incoming  Whig  Congressman 
Edward  D.  Baker  of  Galena.  When  he  recommended  a  Whig 
appointee  as  Springfield's  postmaster,  Lincoln  admitted  that 
the  only  objection  to  the  Democratic  incumbent  was  that  he 
was  "an  active  partizan  in  opposition  to  us."  He  would  "give 
no  opinion  ...  as  to  whether  he  should  or  should  not  be 
removed. "  He  did  not  say,  as  he  had  to  Stuart  almost  a  decade 
before,  that  such  men  should  not  be  removed. 
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Since  he  did  not  run  for  reelection,  Lincoln  himself  began  to 
think  of  receiving  a  patronage  appointment.  But,  he  said 
frankly,  "there  is  nothing  about  me  which  would  authorize  me 
to  think  of  a  first  class  office;  and  a  second  class  one  would  not 
compensate  me  for  being  snarled  at  by  others  who  want  it  for 
themselves."  Eventually,  Lincoln  did  become  an  aspirant  for 
appointment  to  the  lucrative  General  Land  Office.  He 
admitted  that  his  major  competitor,  Justin  Butterfield  of 
Chicago,  was  "qualified  to  do  the  duties  of  the  office,"  as  were 
"quite  one  hundred  Illinoisans."  Lincoln  argued  that  the 
office  "should  be  so  given  as  to  gratify  our  friends,  and  to 
stimulate  them  to  future  exertions."  Butterfield  "fought  for 
Mr.  Clay  against  Gen  Taylor  to  the  bitter  end,"  and  it  would 
"now  mortify  me  deeply,"  Lincoln  said,  "if  Gen.  Taylors 
administration  shall  trample  all  my  wishes  in  the  dust." 

Taylor's  weak  partisanship  gave  Lincoln  a  new 
appreciation  for  the  importance  of  the  patronage.  Taylor, 
Lincoln  realized,  "will  not  go  the  doctrine  of  removals  very 
strongly."  Leaving  many  Democratic  incumbents  in  office, 
Lincoln  insisted,  gave  "the  greater  reason,  when  an  office  or 
job  is  not  already  in  democratic  hands,  that  it  should  be  given 
to  a  Whig."  If  'less  than  this  is  done  for  our  friends,  I  think 
they  will  have  just  cause  to  complain."  The  appointment  of 
Butterfield  doubtless  accelerated  Lincoln's  appreciation  for 
distributing  the  patronage  to  friends  as  the  ultimate  bond  of 
party  loyalty. 

Lincoln  was  out  of  office  and  largely  uninvolved  in 
patronage  matters  for  more  than  a  decade  before  becoming 
President  in  186L  He  brought  with  him  to  the  office  the 
traditional  habits  of  a  good  party  man,  toughened  by  the 


unhappy  experience  of  the  Taylor  administration  and 
heightened  by  the  organizational  needs  of  a  new  party,  the 
Republican,  now  enjoying  its  first  taste  of  national  office. 
Lincoln  was  widely  criticized  for  spending  too  much  time  on 
petty  patronage  matters  while  the  Nation  fell  apart  into 
civil  war.  However,  the  Republican  party  was  only  six  years 
old  and  was  as  yet  a  loose  coalition  of  former  Whigs,  former 
Democrats,  and  former  Know  Nothings.  Lincoln  had  to 
exercise  great  care  in  distributing  the  patronage  to  keep  this 
new  coalition  together.  For  this  task  Lincoln  was  peculiarly 
well  equipped,  for,  though  no  one  appreciated  loyalty  more 
than  he,  Lincoln  was  also  free  of  any  vindictive  spirit.  When 
Republicans  who  had  supported  other  candidates  than 
Lincoln  at  the  nominating  convention  in  1860  worriedly 
wrote  him,  Lincoln  responded  that  such  things  were  "not  even 
remembered  by  me  for  any  practical  purpose."  He  would  not 
go  "back  of  the  convention,  to  make  distinctions  among  its' 
members." 

Personal  loyalty  was  one  thing,  but  party  loyalty  was  quite 
another.  Lincoln  initiated  the  most  sweeping  removal  of 
federal  officeholders  in  the  country's  history  up  to  that  time. 
Of  1,520  Presidential  officeholders,  1,195  were  removed;  since 
most  Southern  offices  were  left  unfilled,  this  was  almost  a 
complete  overturn.  He  appointed  Republicans  to  almost  all  of 
these  jobs.  Lincoln's  administration,  the  President  explained 
frankly  in  1862,  "distributed  to  it's  party  friends  as  nearly  all 
the  civil  patronage  as  any  administration  ever  did."  Lincoln 
never  forgot  the  lessons  of  the  weakly  partisan  Taylor 
administration. 
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FIGURE  5.  This  comes  as  close  as  any  contemporary  picture  to  showing  Lincoln  in  the  act  of  distributing  offices. 
After  his  election  in  1860,  Lincoln  established  a  temporary  office  in  the  Illinois  State  Capitol  to  receive  visitors. 
Needless  to  say,  most  of  these  visitors  w^ere  seeking  offices  from  the  new  administration  either  for  themselves  or 
their  friends. 
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Chase  and  McClellan  of  Ohio 
created  presidential  problems 


By  John  A.  Lloyd 

1  HE  PRESSURES  for  patronage  that  beset 
Abraham  Lincoln  from  the  moment  of  his  elec- 
tion were  heavier  than  those  experienced  by 
any  of  his  predecessors. 

The  reasons  were  twofold:  he  was  the  first 
president  elected  by  the  newly  formed  Republi- 
can party;  and  he  faced  a  large  demand  for 
commissions  in  the  huge  army  formed  to  win 
the  Civil  V/ar. 
'  In  1860  there  was  a  wide  swing  in  votes  to 
the  new  Republican  party,  which  drew  support 
from  both  Whigs  and  Democrats.  Lincoln,  who 
had  been  a  Whig,  faced  a  heavy  demand  for 
federal  jobs  from  those  who  had  formed  the 
new  party,  both  Whigs  and  Democrats. 

But  of  all  the  personnel  problems  that  har- 
assed Lincoln,  Ohio— and  specifically  Cincin- 
nati—presented the  two  most  vexatious.  These 
were  Gen.  George  Brinton  McClellan  and 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Salmon  P.  Chase. 

A  1846  graduate  of  West  Point,  McClellan 
finished  second  in  his  class  of  59.  After  serving 
in  the  war  with  Mexico,  he  taught  at  West  Point 
and  thereafter  was  sent  to  the  Crimea  as  an  0)3- 
server  of  the  British-French  war  with  Russia. 

He  came  home  a  captain  but  soon  resigned 
his  commission  to  put  his  engineering  educa- 
tion to  work  as  president  of  the  eastern  division 
of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad.  His  head- 
quarters was  In  Cincinnati,  where  he  also 
maintained  a  residence. 

With  the  outbreak  of  war,  the  governors  of 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  both  sought  the  35- 
year-old  McClellan  to  train  and  command 
troops  in  their  states.  Gov.  Andrew  G.  Curtin  of 
Pennsylvania  sent  for  him  to  come  to  Harris- 
burg  to  discuss  the  matter. 
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>ruce  Catton,  in  his  splendid  "Mr.  Lincoln's 
Army"  tells  of  McClellan's  starting  for  Harris- 
burg  and  ^topping  off  in  Columbus,  where  he 
called  on  Ohio's  governor,  William  Dennison. 
Dennlson  was  recruiting  10,000  Ohio  men,  who 
had  to  be  converted  into  soldiers,  uniformed, 
housed,  armed,  trained,  and  transported  to  the 
war  zone.  He  offered  McClellan  a  commission 
as  a  major  general  of  volunteers  and  McClellan 
accepted.  As  Gen.  McClellan,  he  went  to  work 
Immediately. 

By  late  May  1861,  the  Ohio  volunteers  had 
been  whipped  into  some  kind  of  military  shape 
and  mustered  into  U.S.  service.  By  this  time, 
also,  the  Confederates  had  sent  troops  into 
western  Virginia  where  the  population  was 
strongly  pro-Union.  The  southerners  were  cut- 
ting the  main  rail  line  from  Washington  to  Cin- 
cinnati, The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  and 
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the  federal  government  ordered  McClellan  and 
his  troops  into  the  area  to  drive  out  the  "Rebs." 
McCellan  moved  into  the  mountains  and 
routed  the  Confederates.  Everything  west  of  the 
Allegheny  mountains  was  then  cleared  of 
Confederate  troops,  and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad  resumed  service  needed  for  the  war  ef- 
fort. 

McCellan  was  the  hero  of  the  hour;  he  was 
ordered  to  Washington  and  given  command  of 
the  army.  And  it  went  to  his  head. 

After  a  few  months  of  being  pampered  by 
Congress  and  the  executive,  his  egotism  took 
control  of  his  personality,  revealing  a  huge  in- 
feriority complex.  He  became  arrogant,  domi- 
neering, rude,  Insulting,  defiant,  and  used  every 
device  he  could  conjure  up  to  avoid  battle  con- 
tact with  the  Confederacy. 

Subsequently,  McClellan  replaced  General 
Winfield  Scott,  who  retired  as  chief  of  staff. 
With  that  assignment  McClellan  occupied  the 
center  of  the  state  of  war  in  the  East.  His  troops 
idolized  him,  and  he  trained  them  well,  but  he 
could  not  be  motivated  to  fight. 

Finally,  Lincoln  brought  enough  pressure 
by  direct  order  to  force  him  to  invade  Virginia. 

Union  troops  got  within  five  miles  of  Richmond 
but  were  driven  back  by  Lee,  and  the  invasion 
was  a  costly  failure.  McClellan  insisted  that  he 
was  outnumbered,  but  accurate  intelligence, 
available  in  Washington,  revealed  that  his  army 
greatly  exceeded  the  Confederate  forces.  He  re- 
fused to  resume  the  offensive  until  given  rein- 
forcements that  the  then  general-in-chief. 
Gen.  Halleck,  refused  to  provide,  knowing 
McClellan  had  sufficient  men  to  succeed. 

With  the  failure  of  that  campaign,  McClel- 
lan was  ordered  to  bring  his  army  back  to 
Washington  and  was  relieved  of  command.  He 
was  later  given  the  job  of .  reorganizing  the 
Arn}y  of  the  Potomac,  which  he  did  well. 

The  battle  of  Antietam  followed,  in  1863, 
and  McClellan  had  an  opportunity  to  destroy 
Lee's  army,  but  again  he  failed.  He  refused  to 
move  in  time,  although  Lincoln  ordered  him  to 
do  so.  Lincoln  again  removed  him  from  com- 
mand, and  his  active  career  as  a  soldier  was 
over. 


Mc 


LcCLELLAN'S  DILATORY  tactics  resulted  in 
his  loyalty  being  questioned,  and  his  ambition 
to  run  for  president  became  the  overweening 
objective  of  his  life. 


—  ..™  ..v^.iw„u,uv,>a  uj,  i,iic  jjcuiucrauc  party 
as  its  candidate  for  president  in  1864. 

An  entry  in  John  Hay's  diary  for  Sept.  25 
1864,  is  revealing.  In  it,  he  quotes  Lincoln  at 
length  about  McCellan. 

The  governor  of  Vermont,  it  appeared  had 
provided  Lincoln  with  some  Interesting  infor- 
mation about  McClellan's  political  ambitions 
This  information  originated  with  the  gover- 
nor's cousin,  Baldy  Smith,  a  close  friend  of 
McClellan. 

This  was  Lincoln's  story,  according  to  Hay 
'When  General  McClellan  was  here  in  Wash- 
ington, Baldy  Smith  was  very  intimate  with 
him.  They  had  been  together  at  West  Point 
.  .  .  They  were  close  and  confidential  friends 
When  they  went  down  to  the  Peninsula  their 
same  intimate  relations  continued,  the  general 
talking  freely  with  Smith  about  all  his  plans 
and  prospects;  until  one  day  Fernando  Wood 
and  one  other  politician  from  New  York  ap- 
peared in  camp  and  passed  some  days  with 
McClellan." 

Afterward,  McClellan  told  Baldy  the  people 
who  visited  him  had  urged  him  to  stand  as  an 
opposition  candidate  for  president:  that  he  had 
concluded  to  accept  their  propositions  and  had 
written  them  a  letter. (which  he  had  not  vet 
sent)  giving  his  idea  of  the  proper  way  of  con- 
ducting the  war,  so  as  to  conciliate  and  impress 
the  people  of  the  South  with  the  idea  that  our 
armies  were  intended  merely  to  execute  the 
laws  and  protect  their  property,  and  pledging 
himself  to  conduct  the  war  in  that  inefficient 
conciliatory  style. 

Hay  commented:  "I  was  surprised  at  the^ 
l\°l^  .■  ■  •  ^  ^^^'^  ^  '^^^  always  thought  that 
McClellan's  fault  was  a  constitutional  weakness 
and  timidity  which  prevented  him  from  active 
and  timely  exertion,  instead  of  any  such  deep- 
laid  scheme  of  treachery  and  ambition. 

"The  president  replied,  'After  the  battle  of 
Antietam,  I  went  up  to  the  field  to  try  to  get 
him  to  move  and  came  back  thinking  he-would 
move  at  once.  But  when  I  got  home  he  began  to 
argue  why  he  ought  not  to  move.  I  peremptorily 
ordered  him  to  advance.  It  was  19  days  before  he 
put  a  man  over  the  river.  It  was  9  days  longer 
before  he  got  his  army  across  and  then  he  stop- 
ped again,  delaying  on  the  little  pretexts  of 
wanting  this  and  that. 

"I  began  to  fear  he  was  playing  false-that 
he  did  not  want  to  hurt  the  enemy.  I  saw  how 
he  could  intercept  the  enemy  on  the  way  to 

S^h^??'^^  ^  determined  to  make  that  the  test 
If  he  let  them  get  away  I  would  remove  him  He 
did  so  and  I  relieved  hlra .  .  .'  ." 

HUS  DID  LINCOLN  deal  with  McClellan 
one  of  his  worst  personnel  problems.  '^'^^^"^"' 

When  the  election  returns  were  in  McCIpI 
Ian  had  carried  only  New  Jersey,  Delaware  and 
Kentucky,  with  21  electoral  votes    Lincol^n 
carried  all  the  rest,  with  212  electoral  votes  Lin 
coin  lived  immortal  in  history  wl^fle  McCenan 
is  but  a  footnote  near  oblivion  ^cceiian 


Cincinnati's  second  contribution  to  Mr 
\'^H^°}^  ^  vexations  was  Salmon  P.  Chase,  a  po- 
litically active  and  successful  lawyer  whom  the 
president  appointed  secretary  of  the  treasTry 

Chase  had  great  ability  and,  like  McClellan 
an  overweening  ambition  and  a  consuming 

rio  tS  T.^'  '"'"!'*  ^^'  ^  ^^"^ta'^t  stirring  to 
do  things  his  way  instead  of  Lincoln's,  a  contin- 

eri  h'i'ri*''  f "  °^  V"'^"^"'  ^°  *h«"^  Chase  bellev- 
f.i  I  !f  ^^  superior  in  ability  and  social  stand- 
nn.n.^  f^  never-ending  politicking  to  defeat 
Lincoln  for  nomination  for  a  second  term  and 
to  become  the  candidate  himself. 

or  fn  ^^«?'!^H^''^"''*f  "*  ^'^^  '^"^e  patient  endeav- 
or.. ^?}  ^^^  maximum  results  from  Chase's 

ITI  wuh*?^  ''i^l'''"'  ''^^^^^  McClellan,  and 
put  up  with  the  Chase  intransigence  for  nearly 
four  years  before  terminating  his  services. 

wh«?J^h^^  ^^i  ^  ^^"^^  °^  New  Hampshire, 
where  he  was  born  in  1808.  His  father  died  in 
1817,  and  young  Salmon  was  brought  to  Ohio 
S'/p'r  rt"'^'^K.^J^  ^"'"^  *"^h  an  uncle.  Phi- 
ISl  Chureh.'"'     ^  ^^  °^  ^^'  Protestant  Episco- 


It  was  under  the  foster  fatherhood  of  this 
aggressive  churchman  that  Salmon  Chase  grew 
to  manhood.  After  being  graduated  from  Dart- 
mouth College  In  1826,  Salmon  Chase  went  to 
Washington;  he  studied  law  there  under  Wil- 
liam Wirt,  attorney  general  of  the  U.S.  and  was 
admitted  to  practice  In  1829.  A  year  later,  he 
moved  to  Cincinnati  and  opened  a  law  office. 
In  1849,  Chase  was  elected  to  the  U.S.  Sen- 
.  ate.  At  that  time,  he  classified  himself  as  an 
Independent  Democrat.  By  1855,  however   he 
had  become  affiliated  with  the  newly-  forming 
Republican  Party  and  was  the  first  Republican 
to  be  elected  governor  of  Ohio.  He  served  until 
1859,  when  he  began  an  active  campaign  for  the 
RepubUcan  nomination  for  president  in  1860 
However,  It  was  not  to  be.  Mr.  Lincoln  won  the 
nomination. 

Immediately  after  the  election.  Chase 
aided  by  his  politically  ambitious,  active,  and 
beautiful  daughter,  Kate,  began  to  line  up  sup- 
port for  appointment  to  the  cabinet,  and  their 
goal  was  the  top  office,  that  of  secretary  of 
state.  They  hoped  In  vain,  for  Lincoln's  choice 
for  that  post  from  the  beginning  was  William  H 
Seward  of  New  York. 

I^incoln  Icnew  that  the  Ohioan  wanted  to  be 
secretary  of  state,  so  he  told  him  at  the  outset 
that  he  had  chosen  Seward  for  state  and  that  if 
Seward  had  declined,  he  would  have  offered  the 
position  to  Chase. 


Ri 


L/EALIZING  THAT  treasury  was  better  than 
nothing.  Chase  took  the  appointment. 

Throughout  his  services  as  head  of  treas- 
ury, while  struggling  with  the  problems  of  fi- 
nanclng  the  government  during  the  war,  Chase 


Abraham  Lincoln,  first  president  elected 
from  the  newly  formed  Republican  party, 
faced  many  demands  for  patronage  jobs 
and  military  commissions. 

was  constantly  building  political  fences  in  an 
effort  to  win  the  nomination  in  1864  over  Lin- 
coln. He  feuded  with  Seward  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet  and  was  in  continual  con- 
spiracy for  his  own  advancement. 


Despite  all  of  this,  Lincoln  put  up  with  him 
and  supported  him  as  secretary  of  the  treasury 
because  of  his  success  in  the  difficult  task  of 
financing  the  war  and  in  founding,  in  1863,  the 
national  banking  system  of  the  U.  S. 

In  1864,  however  the  feuding  heated  up  to  a 
point  when,  a  sulking  Chase  submitted  his 
resignation,  expecting  the  president  to  reject  it. 
But  Lincoln  gave  him  the  shock  of  his  life;  he 
accepted  it,  and  Chase  walked  out  of  the  presi- 
dent's office  a  stunned  and  angry  private  citi- 
zen. 

Lincoln,  of  course,  was  renominated  and 
re-elected  handily. 

On  Dec.  6,  1864,  Chief  Justice  Roger  Taney 
died,  and  Lincoln,  who  never  held  a  grudge,  be- 
lieving Chase's  ability  as  a  lawyer  qualified  him 
for  the  job,  appointed  Chase  chief  justice  of  the 
United  States. 

Chase's  passion  for  the  presidency  never 
died,  however;  he  ran  for  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nation in  1872  but  was  unsuccessful.  He  died  in 
New  York  in  1873. 

The  building  that  housed  Chase's  law  office 
is  still  standing  at  Third  and  Main  Streetsjn. 
Cincinnati. 

Chase  College  of  Law,  where  so  many  Cin- 
cinnatians  received  their  law  degrees  and 
which  is  now  affiliated  with  Northern  Ken- 
tucky University,  was  named  for  Chase.  But  his 
most  famous  memorial  is  a  tribute  to  his  ability 
as  a  financier  of  the  republic  during  the  Civil 
War  and  the  founding  of  the  national  banking 
system.  Because  of  these  achievements,  the 
great  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  N.A.  of  New  Yor^ 
was  named  in  his  honor,  as  is  the  Chase  Nation- 
al Life  Insurance  Company  of  Springfield,  Mo. 


^  . 
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Salmon  P.  Chase,  like 

McClellan,  had  great  ability 

and  ambition.  Before 

becoming  secretary  of  the 

treasury  and  later  chief 

justice  of  the  Supreme 

Court  under  Lincoln,  Chase 

was  a  prominent  Cincinnati 

attorney  and  a  U.S. 

senator  from  Ohio.  His  law 

office  shingle  hung  at  Third 

and  Main  streets. 
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In  thi-^  rare  scene,  President  Lincoln  talks  with  Gen.  George  B.  McClelian,  command- 
er of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  The  date  was  Oct.  3,  1862,  after  the  battle  of 
Antietam  McClelian's  last  in  the  Civil  War.  Lincoln  removed  him  from  his  command 
for  delaying  following  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee's  Confederate  army  into  Virginia. 


OJV  JEFF  DAVIS'  llRCOMJlEVPATrON. 

President  Lincoln  AiipoUit^d  a  Vonns 
MisslNsl|ij(laii  to  Ji  CuactHhtp. 

;  Wushiugton  Post-  An  intorestlus  anecdote 
;  of  President  Lincoln  is  told  by  Mr.  O.  Eaton 
j  Creecy,  tlio  -nell  known  l:a\T"r  of  this  city, 
wlio  wa.s  eliicl:  of  tUe  ap|>olutmont  diviulou 
1  of  the  treasury  department  di.ring  the  ad- 
ministrutiou  of  rvesideiit  Joliuson. 

Jlr.  Creecy,  wlio  was  born  in  tlie  city  of 
Vlclifburs,  Miss.,  held  tlie  position  of  mes- 
seugu-  to  tlie  Becrotury  of  the  treasury  just 
prior  to  the  close  oi;  the  lluch.inuu  sdinlula- 
tratlou.  Being  of  an  ambitious  turn  of 
mind  ho  u.udo  applieutlon  to  President  Bu- 
chanan to  be  appointed  fiom  Mississippi  as 
cadot-at-Iarge  to  the  military  academy  at 
West  I'oint. 

His  mother,  who  was  an  energetic  little 
Southern  woman,  entent  heartily  into  her 
sou's  ambition,  and  obtained  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Hon.  Ofio  R.  iSiugletou, 
Ij.  Q.  C.  Lamar,  and  other  friends  of  her 
son's  apr)olntme.it.  The.se  paiiers  were  tiled, 
but  one  very  strong  letter  from  .Senator 
Jefferson  l>avis  was  not,  because  It  was 
received  just  prior  to  the  secession  of  Mis- 
sissippi, and  Mrs.  Creecy  did  not  press  her 
son's  application. 

In  the  fall  of  1801,  when  the  war  was  m 
lull  bla.st  and  a  number  of  vacancies  e.-vlst 
ing  in  the  military  acadetuy  from  the  State 
of   Mississippi,    Mrs.    Creecy    determined    to  J 
introduce   herself  to   President   Lincoln   and  ; 
ask   him   to   appoint   her   sun.    She   waa  re-  ! 
ceived  very   politely  by   the  prebident,   who  I 
listened  kindly  and  attentively  to  her.  When 
she  had  concluded  her  statement  he  said: 

•'Madame,  vou  have  the  appearance  and 
bearing  of  a  lady,  but  what  evidence  have 
I  that  vou  are  not  aai.  impostor'.'  1  have  so 
many  o'f  that  class  of  people  calling  upon  | 
me  every  day  that  I  am  compelled  to  be  very 
careful;  and  Avhile  I  do  not  wish  you  to 
infer  that  I  doubt  you,  yet  I  must  have 
some  evidence  that  you  arc  from  Jilissis- 
sippi.  and  that  your  family  is  of  standing 
and  respectability,  before  I  can- consider  the 
application  you  have  made  for  your  son  s 
aii|)Oluttni'nt."  .  ,    ,  , 

The  little  ladv  was  wholly  di.sconcertcd  by 
this  unexpected  turn  of  affairs.  iShe  little 
dreamed  that  any  one  would  Question  hc^r 
truthfulness  or  respectability.  So  she  lelt 
the  presi<leutial  presence  very  much  dis- 
turbed, remarking  that  she  did  not  see  how 
she  would  be  able  to  go  to  Mississippi 
tlirough  the  army  lines  lo  get  thg  evidence 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  required.  . 

A  happy   thought  occurred  to   her   during 

the  evening,  and  she  resurrected  the  recom- 

ii\(.n>inliiru   of  Tlniteil    Stjites   Senator  Jelfer- 

son  Davis,   and  triumphantly  carried  it  up 

lu     iresmeiit     laun/.u     ueii     nay.     He     re- 

I  ceived  her  with  a  smile,  a_ud  said: 

I       '•!    know    by    vour    countenance,    madam, 

]  that   you   have  brought   the  necessary    evi- 

dence." 
•  "Yes,  Mr.  President,"  she  said,  "I  have 
brought  you  a  letter  from  an  old >  friend  of 
my  husbaiid,  which  1  think  Vv-ill  satisfy 
you,"  and  she  banded  him  Jefferson  Ltavls' 
letter 

I'or  a  few  seconds  the  president  seemed 
unable  to  state  what  his  opinion  was  uik)u 
the  recommendation,   but  he  Unally  said  to 

"Madam,  the  evidence  that  you  have  tjub- 
mitted  to  me  is  entirely  satisfactory,  and  I 
will  appoint  vour  son,  but  on  one  condition, 
however,  and  that  it  that  it  i.s  not  to  1)e 
known  to  any  one  but  you  audi  I  that  I  did 
so  upon  tho  recommendation  of  Jefferson 
Davis."  ,       ,    ,    ..     , 

The  appointment  wos  ordered,  but  circum- 
stances occurred  soon  thereafter  which  pre- 
vented Mr.  Creecy  from  accepting  it. 


Lincoln  Tough 
With  Bidder  for 
Army  Captaincy 

By  JOE   HERRINGTON 

Pictures  on  Page  20     ' 

Kindly  Abe  Lnicoln  could  be  tough,  too. 

His  tough  side  came  out  in  a  letter  in  which  he 

turned  down  a  man  who  wanted  ot  start  in  the  Army 

as  captain.     The  letter  now  reposes  in  a  Frankfort  fu- 

!  neral  director's  collection  being  made  available  to  Clinton 

County  schoolchildren. 


William     Goodwin,     the     col- 


The     other     book,     "Revised 


lector,  has  letters  from  all  the  Laws  of  Indiana,"  was   printed 
•  J     X      ^  ^u     TT    ..  J  o*  4-  at    Corydon    in    1824.     It    con- 
presidents  of  the  United  States.  ^^.^^^_    ^^^.^^^  ^^^    ^^^^^    j^^,^^ 

but   thinks   young   people   most  iY\e  Declaration  of  Indpendcnce, 


enjoy  the  seldom-publicized  let- 
ter of  Lincoln.  ■ 

Goodwin    says    a     Baltimore 
merchant    named    Worthington 


the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  the  first  12  amend- 
ments, the  Ordinance  of  1787, 
the  act  admitting  Indiana  to 
the  Union,    and   the   first   Indi- 


G.  Snethen  had  written  Lincoln    ana  constitution. 


seeking  the  captaincy  for  Sam- 
uel W.  Boyd. 

Lincoln  forestalled  any  <con- 
troversy  with  this  reply: 

".  .  .  Suppose  your  relative 
even  now  a  First  Lieut,  in  the 
regular  Army,  and  the  Cap- 
taincy •  directly  above  him  was 
vacant,  he  would  be  entitled  to 
be  promoted  to  that  vacancy. 
But  supose  I  should  say  to  him 
"Stand  back  sir:  I  want  that 
place  for  outsider"  what  would 
you  and  he  think  of  it?  And 
yet    that    is   percisely   the   way 


At  Greencastle,  Dr.  George  T. 
Carl  will  reveal  some  little- 
known  facts  about  Lincoln  at  a 
DePauw  University  convocation 
tomorrow  morning  in  Meharry 
Hall. 

Dr.  Carl,  pastor  of  the  Meth-  , 
odist  Church  in  Park  Ridge,  111., 
has   devoted   his   spare   time   to 
studies  of  Lhicoln. 

But  for  the  first  time  in  20 
years,  no  celebration  is  planned 
at  Booneville,  near  the  spot 
where  Lincoln  spent  much  of  his 
youth. 

Only  12  persons  were  present 
Sunday  when  a  spruy  of  red 
carnations  was  put  on  the  grave 


you  you    (sic)    now   ask    me  to    of  his  mother,   Nancy  Hanks 
treat  some  other  Lieutenant.  I    Lincoln,   in    nearby    Spencer 
suppose  you  have  not  thought    County, 
of   this."  ' 

There  is  no  record  of  Boyd's 
appointment. 

Other  Lincoln  news,  as  the 
nation  prepares  to  honor  the 
Civil  War  President  on  the 
145th  anniversary  of  his  birth 
tomorrow,  concerns  two  new 
books  in  the  famed  Indiana 
University  Lincoln  collection. 

The  books  were  both  bor- 
rowed by  Lincoln  during  his 
youth  in  Southern  Indiana. 

One  of  them,  "The  Percep- 
'tor,"  is  a  collectioii  of  essays 
on  such  subjects  as  "Industry," 
"Magnanimity,"  "Credulity"  and 
"Liberty  and  Slavery.'*  " 
■  It  also  contains  the  inaugu- 
ral speech  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 
The  future  preserver  of  tjie  Un- 
ion undoubtedly  read  this  ex- 
cerpt: 

"I  know,  indeed,  that  some 
honest  men  fear  a  republican 
form  of  government  is  not 
strong  enough— ^I  believe  this, 
on  the  contrary,  the  strongest, 
government  on  earth." 
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